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UNION  UNIVERSITY. 


In  the  following  pages,  topics  of  grave  importance 
treated  by  mature  writers  and  speakers,  are  mingled  and 
contrasted  with  others  better  suited  to  the  spirit  of  ordin- 
ary student  life.  This,  perhaps,  is  unavoidable  when  the 
interests  of  all  classes  in  the  University  and  College  are 
duly  regarded  ;  those  of  the  youngest  fledgelings,  as  well 
as  of  the  oldest  "  drivers"  of  the  author's  quill. 

In  previous  numbers  of  the  Magazine,  Doctor  Tayler 
Lewis  and  others  of  Union's  honored  Alumni,  and  of  the 
present  Faculty,  have  been  gladly  welcomed  as  contri- 
butors. Its  pages  are  equally  open  to  both  the  students 
and  Professors  of  all  the  incoming  Departments,  and  rep- 
resentatives from  each  of  these  would  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  its  editorial  corps.  All  matters  of  interest  to 
the  University  may  here  find  an  appropriate  place. 

Further  progress  will  be  reported  when  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Union,  here  detailed,  is  completed  under 
the  Charter  from  the  present  Legislature.  The  formal 
"opening"  of  the  University  will  take  place  at  the 
next  Commencement  of  Union  College,  (July  2d),  with 
appropriate  exercises,  and  with  addresses  from  distin- 
guished speakers.  Before  entering  upon  the  leading  sub- 
ject of  this  number.  it*has  been  thought  that  there  should 
be  inserted,  as  preparatory  matter,  the  following  list  of 
additional  Faculties.  It  is  taken  from  the  Catalogues  of 
the  Institutions  named  in  the  original  compact  as  uniting 
with  Union  College  in  the  foundation  of  Union  Uni- 
versity. 

Union  College,  A.  D.  1873. 


JAMES  MCNAUGHTON,  M.  D., 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

9     JAMES  H.  ARMSBY,  M.  D., 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  and  Clinical  Surgery. 
EDMUND  R.  PEASLEE,  M.  D.,  LL.D., 
Diseases  of  Women. 
MEREDITH  CLYMER,  M.  D., 
Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  and  of  the  Mind. 
WILLIAM  P.  SEYMOUR,  M.  D., 
Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Children. 

JOHN  V.  LANSING,  M.  D., 
Physiology  and.  Clinical  Medicine. 
ALBERT  VANDERVEER,  M.  D., 
General  and  Special  Anatomy. 

HENRY  R.  HASKINS,   M.  D., 
Surgical  and  Descriptive  Anatomy. 

GEORGE  T.  STEVENS,  M.  D., 
Opthalmic  and  Orthopedic  Surgery. 
JOHN  M.  BIGELOW,  M.  D„ 
Materia  Medica. 

MAURICE  PERKINS,  A.  M..  M.  D., 
Ghem  istry  and  Toxicology. 

HON.  IRA  HARRIS,  LL.D., 

Medical  J  urisprudence. 
B.  U.  STEENBURG,  M.  D.( 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
HENRY  MARCH,  M.  I)., 
('urn/or  of  the  Museum. 
WILLIAM  HAILES,  M.  I)., 
Assistant  Curator  oftlm  Museum. 

WILLIS  S.  TUCKER,  M.  D., 
Assistant  Prof,  of  Chemistry. 


*     THOMAS  W.  OLCOTT, 
President,  9  Third  street. 

ORLANDO  MEADS, 
Secretary,  4  Pine  street. 

HON.  IRA  HARRIS,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Practice,  Pleadings  and  Evidence. 
28  Eagle  Street, 

ISAAC  EDWARDS. 

Professor  of  Personal  Property,   Contracts  and  Commercial 

Law. 

73  Ten  Broeck  Street, 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  ALLEN, 

Real  Property, 

4  Lodge  Street. 

MATTHEW  HALE, 

Professor  of  Criminal  Law  and  Domestic  Relations, 

140  Swan  Street, 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  LEARNED, 

Relation  between  the  Civil  and  the  Common  Law, 
38  North  Pearl  Street. 


GEORGE  W.  HOUGH,  A.  M., 

Director,  Assisted  by 
Mr.  THOS.  E.  McCLURE, 
Mr.  HENRY  L.  FOREMAN, 
Mr.  CLARENCE  STIRLING. 
PROFESSOR  HOUGH, 
Gives  Information  or  Instruction  to  Special  Students. 


THE  SEWARD  MEMORIAL. 


It  is  proposed  to  found  at  Union  College  a  memorial  of  the  Hon. 
William  H.  Seward.  It  is  intended  Unit  this  shall  he  of  such  a 
character  as  at  once  to  do  honor  to  his  memory  and  he  effective  for 
good  to  both  present  and  future  generations. 

Graduated  at  Union  A.  D.  1820.  Mr.  Seward  cherished  through- 
out his  life  a  deep  sense  of  indebtedness  to  the  institution,  and  never 
ceased  to  feel  the  warmest  interest  in  its  prosperity.  Rapidly  fail- 
ing health  alone  pi-evented  his  being  present  as  the  representative 
of  the  Alumni  at  the  recent  Commencement,  at  which,  the  place  he 
would  have  occupied  was  supplied  by  the  Hon.  Tnos.  Allen,  of 
St.  Louis.  At  the  time  When  the  invitation  for  this  occasion  was 
accepted  by  Mi-.  Seward,  it  was  feared  that  his  health,  which, 
though  shattered  by  the  attacks  of  the  assassin,  had  so  inarvelously 
held  out  during  the  later  period  of  his  public  tile,  and  the  year  of 
his  memorable  journey,  was  at  last  irreparably  breaking  down. 
But  even  then  his  will  was  strong  and  his  intellect  c.ear.  and  as  he 
spoke  of  college  days  his  heart  warmed  with  affection  for  the  de- 
parted President,  who  had  been  the  guide  of  his  youth  and  his  friend 
in  manhood.  Upon  the  occasion  here  referred  to,  '* Union"  was  almost 
the  exclusive  topic  of  his  conversation.  He  spoke  of  the  history  of 
the  institution,  of  its  possibilities,  and  of  measures  to  be  taken  to 
perpetuate  its  best  influences,  and  to  prepare  it  for  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Entering  clearly  and  cordially  into  the  discussion  of 
its  present  needs,  he  reiterated  with  emphasis  the  declaration  of 
his  devotion  to  his  Alma  .Mater,  and  to  the  principles  which  she  has 
represented  in  the  cause  of  education  and  ot  Christian  union. 

The  establishment  of  this  Memorial  Fund  has  been  begun,  and 
has  received  the  sanction  of  the  family  and  friends  of  Mi*.  Seward. 
Let  its  endowment  be  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  his  eminent  public 
services.  The  Alma  Mater  which  he  honored  and  loved  has  been 
called  in  the  providence  of  God  to  record  elsewhere  her  appre- 
ciation of  the  distinguished  worth  other  departed  son,  while  the 
Stair-  which  Ik;  adorned  and  served  has,  through  its  legislature;, 
invoked  the  aid  of  one  of  America's  most  thoughtful  orators  to 
do  honor  to  his  memory. 
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PHILOMATHEAN,  THEOLOGICAL, 

HENRY  O.  HILL.  J.  HOWARD  HOYT. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  number  of  the  magazine  to  give  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  organization  of  u  Union  University"  and  hence  it  is 
called  a  "University  Number.1'  In  order  that  it  may  contain  a 
complete  account  of  all  the  preliminary  steps  taken  in  the  organi- 
zation it  will  be  necessary  to  reprint  a  small  portion  of  what 
appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  magazine  concerning  the 
University.— [Eds.] 
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At  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  held  at  the  Medical  College 
in  Albany,  on  the  29th  of  Nov.  last,  a  proposition  was  made 
to  form  a  union  between  Union  College,  the  Albany  Med- 
ical College,  the  Albany  Law  School  and  the  Dudley  Ob- 
servatory.   The  Hon.  Ira  Harris  was  called  to  the  chair. 
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Hon.  Henry  R.  Pierson  stated  the  object  of the  meeting, 
and  on  his  motion  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
requesting  President  Potter  of  Union  College  to  give  his 
views  in  relation  to  the  plan  of  organizing  for  such  a 
union. 

President  Potter  made  the  following  statement. 

In  compliance  with  a  request,  based  upon  convictions 
very  generally  expressed,  and  proposing  not  to  create  new 
and  struggling  institutions,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  to  consolidate  and  thus  to  strengthen  and 
perfect  institutions  already  existing,  the  following  basis  of 
Union  University  is  respectfully  submitted  : 

The  institutions  hereinafter  named  unite  with  Union 
College  to  form  Union  University,  their  relation  to  the 
College  as  the  nucleus  to  be  similar  to  that  subsisting  be- 
tween Harvard,  Yale,  or  Columbia,  and  the  related 
Schools  of  Medicine,  Law,  etc.,  with  the  proviso  that  each 
j  institution  reserves  all  its  legal  right,  and  its  corporate  in- 
dependence and  its  location  intact,  and  so  with  each  board 
and  faculty.  In  its  preparatory,  collegiate  and  post- 
graduate departments,  and  otherwise,  each  is  bound  to 
advance  the  wellbeing  of  all,  and  all  to  co-operate  for  the 
wellbeing  of  each.  ft 

Their  mutual  relations  are  to  be  adjusted  as  experience 
ripens,  and  advantageous  results  arc  evidently  dependent 
on  further  development  under  the  general  conception  of 
the  University  idea. 

Adopting  as  their  joint  title  the  name  "  Union  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York,"  they  agree  to  apply  to  the 
Regents,  the  Legislature,  or  some  proper  authority,  to 
secure  validity  for  this  name  and  their  union  under  it,  by 
the  simple  amendment  of  the  act  incorporating  the  pro- 
jected University  of  Albany  or  otherwise. 
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The  parties  to  the  union  are  the  Medical  College,  the 
Law  School  and  Dudley  Observatory,  at  Albany,  and 
Union  College  (Shenectady,)  including  its  Engineering, 
!  Chemical  and  Scientific  Schools  and  Collections,  and  its 
Preparatory  Department,  together  with  a  department  of 
Biblical  or  Theological  Instruction  under  Dr.  Tayler 
Lewis. 

The  Board  of  Regents  uniting  in  the  formation  of 
"  Union  University,"  (or  adopting  it  in  view  of  what  some 
have  supposed  was  their  original  and  chartered  purpose,) 
Union  University  would  comprise  certain  additional  ad- 
vantages. The  State  Library,  the  use  of  the  State 
Geological  Collections,  Museums,  &c, would  also  be  among 
its  advantages.  The  Albany  Academy  would  be  a  desir- 
able addition  to  its  preparatory  departments.  The  Depart- 
ments of  Union  University,  including  the  College  or 
Academical  department  at  Schenectady,  would  be  separa- 
ted by  a  diminishing  distance  in  time;  even  now  no  greater 
than  that  which  separates  the  Universities  above  named 
from  several  of  their  departments.  United  and  centering 
about  the  Capital  of  the  State,  these  Institutions,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  be  able  to  carry  forward  to  the  highest 
efficiency,  and  thus  complete  and  perfect  their  centrali- 
zation in  Union  University. 

On  motion  of  Thomas  W.  Olcott,  Esq.,  the  following 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  after  full  discussion 
by  Hon.  Robert  H.  Pruyn,  Judge  Allen,  Messrs.  Pierson, 

I    Olcott  and  others  : 

Resolved,  That  the  plan  presented  by  President  Potter 

1    be  approved  and  submitted  to  the  several  boards  of 

1  trustees  of  the  institutions  named  for  their  consideration. 
The  basis  of  the  proposed  consolidation  to  be,  that  the 
said  college,  departments  and  schools,  reserve  all  their 

I    corporate  rights  and  powers,  and  be  grouped  together 

I  ,  
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under  the  title  of  the  Union  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  Union  College  (as  ex- 
officio  President  of  the  proposed  University)  having  been 
invited  to  deliver  the  Valedictor}^  Address  at  the  approach- 
ing commencement  of  the  Albany  Medical  College,  be 
requested,  on  that  occasion*  to  make  a  public  announce- 
ment of  the  formation  and  opening  of  the  Union  Univer- 
sity, and  such  inaugural  exercises  as  may  be  deemed 
appropriate  shall  take  place  on  that  occasion. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  Union  College,  Thomas 
W.  Olcott,  Wm.  F.  Allen  and  Henry  R.  Pierson,  be  a 
committee  to  confer  with  the  Chancellor  and  members  of 
the  Board  of  Regents,  in  relation  to  the  proposed  institu- 
tion, and  that  they  invite  the  Chancellor,  Hon.  John  V. 
L.  Pruyn,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Board,  to  be 
present  and  participate  in  the  inauguration  and  opening 
of  the  "Union  University  of  the  State  of  New  York." 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  provide  a 
copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  to  President  Potter,  with 
a  request  that  he  may  in  his  address  give  the  subject  a 
proper  consideration. 

THE  JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  SEVERAL 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  ALBANY  UNIVERSITY. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Medical  College, 
the  Albany  University  and  the  Dudley  Observatory,  was 
held  Nov.  30th. 

Messrs.  Harris,  Olcott,  McNaughton,  Pierson,  Pruyn, 
Shepard,  Parker,  Lansing,  Steele,  Crapo,  Vosburgh,  Rath- 
bone,  Ransom,  Dexter,  Armsby  and  Van  Benthuysen, 
were  present. 

Won.  Ira  Harris  was  made  Chairman  and  Charles  Van 
Benthuysen  Secretary. 
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Mr.  Pierson  was  called  on  to  state  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  which  he  did  briefly,  when  the  proceedings  of 
the  meeting  yesterday  were  read. 

Professor  Perkins,  of  Union  College,  and  of  the  Medi- 
cal College,  by  invitation,  explained  the  connection 
between  Columbia  College  and  its  various  departments. 

Judge  Parker  spoke  in  favor  of  uniting  with  the  various 
institutions  and  creating  the  "Union  University." 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Pruyn  spoke  also  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
posed University,  and  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Trustees  of  the  Albany  Medical 
College,  the  Dudley  Observatory  and  of  the  University 
of  Albany,  in  joint  meeting  assembled  and  each  repre- 
sented by  a  quorum  of  members,  approved  of  a  union 
wTith  Union  College  of  Schenectedy  under  the  name  of 
the  Union  University,  each  institution  to  preserve  its  cor- 
porate name  and  powers  intact,  the  plan,  when  perfected, 
to  provide  for  a  post  graduate  course  of  lectures  in  the 
city  of  Albany. 

After  some  further  informal  conversation  the  meeting 
adjourned, 

Charles  Van  Benthuysen.  Secretary. 

The  formal  inauguration  of  "Union  University  of  New 
York"  took  place  at  the  35th  Annual  Commencement  of 
the  Albany  Medical  College,  which  was  held  in  Tweddle 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  23d,  1872. 

The  Hon.  Ira  Harris  presided,  and  we  observed  among 
those  on  the  platform  the  Hon.- J.  V.  L.  Pruyn,  chancellor 
of  the  board  of  regents,  Gov.  Hoffman,  Hon.  Thomas  W. 
Olcott,  Hon.  Wm.  F.  Allen,  Eliphalet  N.  Potter,  D.  D., 
President  of  Union  College ;  Prof.  John  Foster,  Prof. 
Johnathan  Pierson,  of  Union  College ;  Bishop  Doane, 
Rev.  Dr.  Upson,  Hon.  Wm.  W.  Campbell,  Dr.  Armsby, 
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Dr.  Welch,  Profs.  Perkins,  and  Whitehorn  of  Union  Col- 
lege, E.  D.  Palmer,  and  C.  E.  Smith  of  the  Albany  Evening 
Journal. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  with  an  overture,  played 
by  Sullivan's  band,  during  which  the  graduates  entered 
the  hall  and  took  their  seats.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Upson  then 
offered  the  following  fervent  prayer  : 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  we  worship  Thee  our  cre- 
ator, we  trust  in  Thee  our  preserver,  we  offer  heartfelt 
thanks  unto  Thee,  our  daily  and  bountiful  Benefactor. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  physical  benefit  which  we  con- 
stantly receive,  and  for  the  spiritual  blessings  Thou  dost 
confer  upon  us.  And  especially  at  this  time  do  we  thank 
Thee  for  our  mental  endowments,  and  for 'the  means  of 
mental  culture  which  thou  hast  given  us.  We  thank  Thee 
for  all  our  educational  institutions,  for  the  wide  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  the  people,  for  our  untrammelled 
thought  and  for  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

Wre  thank  Thee  especially,  that  in  thy  providence,  Thou 
dost  permit  and  encourage  concentration  of  thought,  so  j 
that  the  world  has  been  blessed  with  so  many  students 
and  learned  men.    In  all  their  instructions,  discoveries  and  \ 
accumulation  of  knowledge  we  recognize   Thee.     We  j 
thank  Thee  that  Thou  dost  permit  the  collection  of  great 
libraries,  and  that  by  Thy  providence,  Thou  dost  preserve  I 
these  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us. 

We  acknowledge  Thee,  oh,  God,  to  be  the  founder  and 
preserver  of  states  and  nations.  We  bless  Thee  for  Thy 
goodness  towards  our  own  commonwealth,  to  which  we 
arc  bound  by  so  many  ties  of  interest  and  affection.  We  ( 
thank  Thee  for  its  illustrious  history,  for  the  examples  of  ; 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice  which  illuminate  its  annals. 
We  bless  1  hce  for  the  institutions  of  learning  which  our 
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fathers  were  enabled  to  found,  and  for  their  lar-sighted 
educational  plans. 

And  we  sincerely  pray,  oh  Lord,  that  all  these  insti- 
tutions and  methods  may  be  prospered  and  may  be  suc- 
cessful. Greatly  increase,  we  pray  Thee,  the  liberality  of 
the  people,  so  that  liberal  things  may  be  devised  for  the 
education  of  the  young.  And  now,  oh  God,  we  invoke 
Thy  blessing  upon  the  new  organization  we  are  met  to 
celebrate.  We  pray  Thee  to  bless  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  this  state,  and  the  Normal  Board  over  which 
he  presides.  We  invoke  Thy  blessing  upon  the  President 
of  this  University  and  its  various  Boards  of  Trust.  We 
pray  for  Thy  benediction  upon  its  officers  of  instruction 
and  government.  We  pray  that  all  their  plans  may  be 
so  ordered  by  Thy  wisdom,  and  controlled,  and  directed 
by  Thy  law,  that  great  and  lasting  good  may  be  done. 

May  large  numbers  of  young  men,  sincerely  desirous, 
to  acquire  the  best  education,  throng  its  halls.  Give  to 
all  its  teachers  enthusiasm,  and  accuracy,  and  patience, 
and  sympathy,  and  may  they  be  abundantly  rewarded, 
not  only  by  the  consciousness  of  doing  their  duty,  but  by 
the  success  and  friendship  of  all  their  scholars. 

Hear  us,  also,  we  pray  Thee,  oh  Lord,  for  these  who 
are  about  to  go  forth  into  the  world  to  help  their  fellow 
men,  in  their  life  long  battle  with  disease  and  death. 
Give  them,  we  beseech  Thee,  the  strength  and  courage 
which  they  need.  Help  them  to  be  skillful  and  self-sac- 
rificing, and  reward  them  with  most  abundant  success,  and 
with  the  affectionate  regard  of  all  to  whom  they  may 
minister.  May  the  example  of  the  Great  Physician  con- 
tinually inspire  them  !  may  they  be  so  truly  one  with 
Him,  as  to  be  always  blessed  with  His  communion  and 
His  love.  And  at  last,  may  they  and  all  of  us,  here  pres- 
ent, be  permitted  to  dwell  forever  with  Thee  in  that  home 
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where  "there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor 
crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain,  for  the 
former  things  are  passed  away." 

Hear  us,  oh  Lord,  in  these  our  prayers,  not  because  of 
any  thing  that  we  have  done,  but  only  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Amen. 

Mr.  j.  Wiltsie  Knapp,  of  the  graduating  class,  then  read 
the  following  interesting  Essay: 

Standing  upon  the  threshold  of  our  student-home  and 
about  to  enter  upon  the  honorable  life  work  which  we  have 
chosen,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  brief  review  of  the  progress, 
struggles  and  triumphs  of  medical  science  cannot  be  made 
without  encouragement  and  justification  of  our  choice. 

I  know  this  theme  is  a  favorite  one  for  occasions  like 
the  present,  and  that  medical  men  are  as  fond  of  telling 
as  the  general  public  is  tired  of  hearing  the  story  of  the 
origin,  the  growth,  the  benefits  and  the  future  of  this 
beloved  science. 

If  however,  there  is  aught  of  inspiration  to  us  imme- 
diately concerned,  or  of  possible  good  to  you  who  listen 
by  the  removal  of  prejudice  or  the  entertaining  of  fairer 
and  j uster  notions  on  the  subject  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  again  recalling  it. 

Every  young  and  generous  mind  is  anxious  that  the 
work  it  enters  upon  and  wholly  devotes  itself  to,  shall  be 
worthy  of  all  its  efforts  and  energies,  and  one  that  will 
satisfy  its  highest  intellectual  wants. 

To  this  end  we  ask  ourselves,  is  medicine  a  science  and 
does  it  furnish  its  students,  investigators  and  practitioners 
sufficient  rewards  in  the  way  of  positive  results,  attain- 
ments and  acquisition  of  knowledge  ?  We  answer  that 
its  principles  are  as  fixed  as  those  of  any  of  the  natural 
Sciences,  and  its  claims  to  be  considered  a  true  science  are 
just  as  strong  as  those  of  law,  or  theology,  or  astronomy, 
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or  physics.  The  same  critical  analysis  of  facts  is  de- 
manded— the  same  logical  examination  of  and  reasoning 
upon,  and  deducing  conclusions  from  these  acts  are  needed 
here  as  in  every  other  science. 

It  is  true  that  the  science  of  medicine  is  incomplete, 
but  if  not  as  perfect  as  some  of  these  we  have  named  it  is 
by  reason  of  the  difficulties  that  surround  it  and  the 
complicated  nature  of  the  elements  with  which  it  has  to 
do. 

That  it  is  still  incomplete  furnishes  its  worshippers  with 
the  strongest  incentive  to  live  and  labor  that  it  may  be 
more  complete.  There  can  be  no  medical  Alexanders 
sitting  down  and  crying  for  worlds  to  conquer,  for  new 
worlds  for  thought  and  exploration  and  victory  are  open- 
ing up  continually  to  the  medical  student. 

It  is  a  progressive  science,  and  although  we  may  not 
from  year  to  year  note  any  startling  advancements  yet  its 
course  is  not  circular  in  one  routine  round,  but  as  has 
been  said,  spirally  upward.  We  know  that  the  phenome- 
na of  life  are  better  known  and  understood  than  they 
were  years  ago— that  the  causes  and  conditions  and 
courses  of  diseases  are  less  mysterious  and  obscure  than 
they  used  to  be,  and  that  they  are  every  day  more  and 
more  intelligently  controlled,  ameliorated  or  even  eradi- 
cated. Medicine  has  been  cultivated  as  a  science  for  more 
than  twenty  two  centuries.  Compare  its  present  with  the 
days  of  Hippocrates.  How  much  more  solid  substantial 
and  crystalized  into  clear  and  almost  mathematical  forms 
does  medical  truth  appear?  It  is  only  by  historic  parallels 
that  we  can  fully  appreciate  the  advances  of  medical 
science. 

But  time  will  not  permit  us  to  institute  them  here.  It 
is  sufficient  to  know  that  they  exist  and  are  intensely 
interesting  to  us  as  students,  for  perhaps  we  too  may  be 
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one  day  made  happy  in  the  knowledge  or  the  thought 
that  we  have  contributed  something  to  such  advances. 

What  are  the  struggles  and  the  triumphs  of  medical 
science?  We  do  not  mean  the  struggles  and  the  triumphs 
of  medical  men.  These  are  personal  and  individual  and 
however  touching  and  noble  and  glorious  and  oftentimes 
intimately  associated  with  and  illustrative  of  the  scientific 
progress  of  medicine,  yet  the  struggles  and  the  triumphs 
of  medical  science  are  like  those  of  every  other  science. 
We  find  them  recorded  in  the  history  of  each.  They  are 
the  struggles  of  truth  with  error  or  superstition — the 
wrestling  with  bitter,  hard  and  isolated  facts  until  the 
principle  that  governs  them  is  educed — the  toiling  work 
of  observation— the  crucial  testing  of  innumerable  experi- 
ments— the  contest  for  supremacy  between  imagination 
and  reason— between  theory  and  fact — between  rational 
deductions  and  mythical  and  infinitesimal  assumption — 
these  are  some  of  the  struggles  of  medical  science  Every 
new  fact  observed,  every  new  principle  evolved,  every 
generalization  made,  every  error  exploded,  every  new 
thought,  or  means  or  method  of  research  whereby  greater 
certainty  or  wider  range  of  application  is  gained  is  a 
triumph. 

How  striking,  startling  and  beneficent  have  these  been 
no  honest  mind  that  looks  over  the  whole  field  can  deny. 
The  world  although  fuller  peopled  is  not  so  full  of  pain 
as  it  was.    Medical  science  controls  it. 

The  average  length  of  human  life  is  increased.  We 
may  not  hope  that  science  will  ever  prolong  it  much 
beyond  the  appointed  limit  of  three  score  years  and  ten, 
but  it  is  every  year  eliminating  one  destructive  element 
after  another  out  of  the  problem  until  mankind  will  get 
OOt  of  life  at  last  all  of  its  appointed  days. 
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It  will  do  this  by  anticipating,  preventing  and  guarding 
against  communicable  diseases  by  the  eradicating  of  all 
causes  of  disease  as  soon  as  determined  and  found  capa- 
ble of  being  eradicated — by  the  better  discernment  and 
more  accurate  treatment  of  all  diseases  with  truer  and 
more  adaptive  and  effectual  means  and  measures  than  we 
now  possess.  We  could  if  time  permitted  furnish  many 
illustrative  examples  in  proof  of  this  remark. 

It  will  be  enough  to  merely  mention  the  subduing  of 
small  pox  epidemics  by  timely  vaccination  —the  preven- 
tion of  cholera  visitations  by  appropriate  sanitary  meas- 
ures— the  prolongation  of  the  consumptives  life  by  wiser 
and  more  skilfull  treatment  and  the  general  ameleoration 
of  all  painful  and  chronic  diseases,  which  every  careful 
observer  must  confess  in  time. 

And  now  what  of  the  future  of  medical  science? 

We  have  said  that  it  was  a  true  science,  a  progressive 
science  and  that  it  was  far  from  being  a  completed  science. 
There  is  a  multitude  of  problems  yet  to  be  solved  but  the 
medical  mind  througout  the  world  is  moving  slowly,  surely 
and  confidently  to  their  solution.  Knowing  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  our  predecessors  it  is  neither  vain  nor 
illusory  for  us  to  look  for  that  coming  day  when  medical 
science  shall  have  attained  all  that  is  attainable  by  human 
power  to  heal  the  sick — to  stay  the  march  of  pestilence 
and  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  mankind. 

Let  us  then  who  are  about  to  join  the  ranks  of  those 
noble  earnest  philanthropic  men  who  are  working  for  this 
beneficent  end,  be  diligent  in  our  day  and  as  we  have 
opportunity.  Let  us  emulate  the  glorious  examples  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  us  remembering  that  the  time 
will  come  for  us  as  it  did  for  them,  when  neither  revela- 
tions in  science,  nor  skill  in  our  profession,  nor  the  love  of 
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friends  can  avail  to  stay  our  passage  to  that  silent  place- 
where  all  ambitions  and  all  labors  cease. 

Let  us  then  so  live  on  earth  that  we  shall  not  have 
lived  in  vain  for  our  beloved  science,  nor  unprepared  for 
higher  and  more  glorious  activities  in  the  land  of  the 
hereafter. 

Mr.  Austin  A.  Snell  then  delivered  the  Valedictory  Ad- 
dress.   He  spoke  as  follows  : 

THE  VALEDICTORY. 

Fellow  Students. — We  are  here,  to-night,  to  bid 
adieu  to  our  Alma  Mater.  And  in  this  same  hour  that 
we  are  about  entering  upon  our  new  and,  to  us,  our  hope- 
ful career,  the  college  which  has  been  the  scene  of  our  re- 
cent labors  and  anxieties,  of  pleasant  associations,  and 
friendly  intercourse,  enters  also  upon  a  new  and,  as  we 
believe,  grand  career,  as  one  of  the  higher  departments  in 
a  great  University.  Our  friends  are  here  to  welcome  us 
to  an  honorable  profession  and  to  celebrate  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Union  University.  Let  us  go  into  our  pro- 
fession resolved  that  we  will  honor  ourselves  and  our  Al- 
ma Mater  by  lives  devoted  to  the  faithful  study  of  nature 
and  the  diligent  pursuit  of  our  chosen  profession.  We 
leave  behind  us  associations  that  will  be  ever  fresh  in  our 
minds,  and  which  cannot  be  effaced  from  our  memories 
by  the  lapse  of  time.  We  came  together  strangers,  but  a 
common  pursuit  and  a  common  ambition,  have  drawn  us  j 
closer  and  closer,  until  our  acquaintance  has  ripened  into 
friendship,  and  each  has  been  ever  ready  to  lend  a  willing 
hand  in  assisting  the  other.  To-night,  though  we  are  to 
separate  and  our  paths  in  life  may  widely  diverge,  we 
shall  carry  with  us  a  friendly  interest  in  each  other,  and  a 
just  pride  in  the  class  of  1872. 
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We  leave  behind  us  the  college  walls  wherein  we  have 
received  so  many  valuable  precepts  in  our  profession,  to 
take  our  places  by  the  side  of  those  who  have  grown 
stong  in  the  battle  for  the  relief  of  suffering,  and  we  are 
almost  awed  by  the  responsibilities  which  we  are  about  to 
assume. 

We  cannot  enter  our  profession  with  too  high  an  estim- 
ation of  its  importance  or  with  too  great  an  appreciation 
of  its  responsibilities.  Little  did  we  comprehend,  when 
we  entered  upon  our  course  of  study,  the  difficulties  which 
we  have  already  encountered  and  the  onerous  duties  which 
we  have  already  performed,  but  we  have  found  that  with 
each  step  of  our  progress  a  broader  field  of  labor  has  met 
our  view,  and  more  intricate  problems  have  presented 
themselves.  So  it  will  be  through  life,  unless  we  sink  in- 
to a  careless  indifference  in  regard  to  our  own  standing  in 
our  profession,  and  in  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  en- 
trusted to  our  care. 

But  while  we  must  expect  arduous  duties  and  stern 
difficulties  in  our  future  course,  yet  we  have  reasons  for 
bright  anticipations  of  usefulness  and  of  high  hopes  for 
success.  If  we  are  but  true  to  ourselves  and  our  profes- 
sion we  shall  find  in  our  difficulties  only  new  incentives  to 
labor,  and  in  our  severe  duties  only  new  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment. 

It  is  not  the  life  of  ease  and  freedom  from  care  that  af- 
fords the  greatest  amount  of  happiness,  and  you  and  I 
will  doubtless  find  that  our  hardest  professional  experi- 
ences will  result  in  the  most  useful  lessons  and  most  com- 
plete enjoyment.  Our  duties  will  bring  us  into  the  closest 
and  most  intimate  relations  with  those  who  come  under 
our  care.  No  other  calling  places  a  man  in  such  peculiar 
and  intimate  relations  with  his  fellows. 
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If  the  physician  is  worthy  of  the  position  which  he 
holds,  the  most  confiding  revelations  are  entrusted  to  him. 
He  becomes  not  merely  the  paid  counsel  of  the  family 
which  he  enters,  but  the  valued  friend  and  adviser.  In 
this  he  is  largely  repaid  for  his  cares  and-  perplexities. 
But  again,  his  studies  are  in  a  most  agreeable  field.  He 
deals  with  nature.  His  researches  are  among  the  handi- 
works of  the  Creator,  which  he  sees  in  innumerable  forms. 
The  true  physician  is  also  an  intelligent  naturalist,  and  in 
the  study  of  nature  will  find  his  richest  rewards. 

To  you,  professors,  who,  by  your  patient  efforts  and 
wise  instructions,  have  brought  us  thus  far  in  our  course 
of  study,  we  return  our  heartfelt  thanks.  Your  teachings 
have  been  thorough  and  systematic,  and  your  words  have 
always  been  instructive  and  often  eloquent,  and  if  we  have 
not  learned  well  the  sound  doctrines  so  constantly  taught, 
it  has  been  the  fault  of  the  listeners  and  not  of  the  teach- 
ers. We  thank  you  for  the  confidence  which  you  have 
manifested  in  our  abilities  by  conferring  upon  us  this  hon- 
orable degree,  and  we  will  pledge  to  you  our  faithful  ad- 
herence to  the  precepts  you  have  taught  us.  We  also 
pledge  to  you  our  constant  interest  in  the  University 
to-night  inaugurated,  and  we  will  earnestly  labor  for  its 
prosperity  and  welfare.  We  shall  often  need  advice  in 
our  spheres  of  labor,  and  we  shall  gladly  come  to  you  as 
wise  counsellors  and  kind  friends  in  times  of  doubt. 

Fellow  students  :  We  are  now  to  go  into  the  busy  world 
to  be  tested  in  regard  to  our  fitness  for  the  high  responsi- 
bilities we  have  assumed.  Sooner  or  later  the  world  will 
judge  of  the  value  of  our  training  and  of  the  complete- 
ness of  our  education.  Let  us  be  sure  that  we  reflect  no 
discredit  upon  these  men  who  have  so  faithfully  and  so 
well  instructed  us  in  the  precepts  of  our  profession.  Let 
us  each  strive  not  only  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of 
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our  profession,  but  by  our  example  and  our  efforts,  let  us 
do  our  part  in  raising  it  to  a  still  higher  level  ;  let  us  by 
patient,  generous  and  intelligent  efforts  to  alleviate  human 
suffering,  commend  ourselves  to  the  communities  among 
which  we  shall  labor,  and  by  persistent  and  well  directed 
study 'and  observation,  let  us  endeavor  to  take  high  rank 
among  men  of  our  calling. 

And  now,  it  only  remains  to.say  the  last  words  of  part- 
ing. We  bid  adieu  to  the  scenes  of  our  months  of  study, 
around  which  cluster  so  many  pleasant  recollections  ;  to 
our  teachers  whose  uniform  kindness  has  never  failed,  and 
to  the  many  friends  who  are  here  to  night,  and  whose 
kindness  has  bound  us  closely  to  them,  and  whose  hope- 
ful words  have  encouraged  us  in  our  labors.  And  now  to 
each  of  you,  my  fellow  students,  wishing  you  success  and 
prosperity,  and  hoping  that  the  ties  of  friendship  here 
formed  may  be  strengthened  by  future  re-unions,  I  must 
say  farewell. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  addresses,  an  overture  was  ad- 
mirably played  by  the  band. 

The  chairman  then  rose  and  said,  at  a  meeting  of  gen" 
tlemen  interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  especially 
in  the  interest  of  the  Union  University,  held  at  the 
medical  college  on  the  29th  of  November  last,  a  plan  of 
incorporation  was  presented  by  Dr.  Potter,  founded  on  a 
scheme  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  Law  school,  Dudley 
observatory,  the  Medical  college  and  Union  college.  The 
plan  was  received  with  unanimous  approbation,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  scheme  should  be  submitted  to  the 
several  boards  of  trustees  for  their  consideration.  In 
pursuance  of  this  resolution  a  meeting  of  all  the  boards 
of  trustees  had  been  called,  and  at  that  meeting  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  endorsing  the  measure,  provided  that  each 
institution  retained  its  corporate  name  intact,  and  that  the 
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lectures  should  be  held  in  Albany.  No  formal  meeting 
of  the  trustees  of  Union  College  had  been  held  since,  but 
he  felt  at  liberty  to  say  that  all  the  trustees  had  been 
consulted,  and  they  had  expressed  their  cordial  aproval 
of  the  new  arrangement.  Some  of  those  gentlemen  were 
present  that  evening,  and  the  audience  might  expect  to 
hear  from  them.  Mr.  Olcott  had  some  letters  which  he 
had  received  in  relation  to  the  matter  which  he  would 
doubtless  read. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Olcott  then  came  forward  and 
said  he  did  not  propose  to  mir  the  classical  attractions 
of  the  occasion  by  any  crude  remarks  of  his,  but  he  would 
simply  say  that  he  regretted  the  absence  of  those  they 
expected  to  have  been  present.  The  Speaker  then  read 
the  following  letter  from  the  Governor  elect. 

New  York  Dec.  16,  1872. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  should  be  much  gratified  to  accept 
your  kind  invitation  on  the  28th  inst,  but  I  am  breaking 
up  house,  and  have  not  as  yet  had  a  moment  to  think  of 
my  message.  I  fear,  therefor,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
be  present. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  A.  DIX. 

Tiios.  \V.  ALCOTT,  Esq. 

He  then  read  the  following  letter  from  Ex.  Governor 
Seymour: 

Utica  Dec.  5,  1872. 
MY  DEAR  Sik:  I  am  very  much  gratified  with  your 
invitation  to  attend  the  inauguration  of  the  Union  Uni- 
versity. I  will  go  if  I  can.  I  do  not  now  know  how  I 
shall  be  engaged  at  the  time.  The  plan  proposed  strikes 
me  as  a  very  fine  one.    It  is  certainly  in  harmony  with 
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the  views  of  our  early  statesmen  as  they  are  shown  in 
their  schemes  with  regard  to  our  colleges  and  high  schools. 
I  am  with  great  regard,  truly  yours  &c, 

HORATIO  SEYMOUR. 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Olcott. 

J  udge  Allen  was  next  called  upon  to  address  the  meet- 
ing, and  said  the  remarks  he  would  make  would  be  very 
brief.  One  thought  occurred  to  him,  however,  which  he 
would  express,  namely,  that  the  union  of  Union  college 
with  the  Medical  college,  and  at  the  time  of  graduation 
of  so  many  young  men  who  were  to  be  members  of  the 
medical  fraternity,  ought  to  be  a  healthy  institution. 
And  if  it  had  a  good  constitution,  there  was  no  doubt 
it  would  have  a  long  life  and  a  prosperous  career. 
It  was  his  province  to  see  whether  it  had  that  good  con- 
stitution which  would  give  it  vigor  in  its  work.  It  was 
not  unknown  to  some  of  those  present  that  many  years 
ago  men  of  public  spirit  in  this  city  had  in  their  minds 
the  establishment  of  a  university  which  should  be  located 
in  this  city,  the  political  centre  of  the  State,  which  was 
the  most  applicable  centre  they  had,  but  up  to  this  time 
it  had  merely  been  in  expectation,  and  nothing  practical 
had  been  accomplished.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  insti- 
tutions had  grown  up,  and  each  had  completed  a  great 
work  by  their  own  particular  establishments.  They  had 
the  oldest  institution  in  this  city,  the  Medical  college, 
which  he  knew  had  been  sending  out  into  the  world  able 
men,  who  were  speaking  everywhere  now  by  their  lives  in 
favor  of  that  institution.  That  institution  was  well  estab- 
lished, self-supporting,  had  a  good  board  of  trustees,  a 
well  organized  faculty,  and  all  the  machinery  for  which 
the  institution  was  designed.  He  knew  the  Law  school 
which  had  been  established  here  had  been  doing  a  great 
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and  good  work,  sending  forth  men  who  were  occupying 
positions  on  the  benches  in  the  courts  of  record  in  this 
and  other  States.  He  knew,  too,  of  another  institution, 
the  Dudley  observatory,  bearing  the  name  of  one  of  their 
late  statesmen  whose  name  had  been  immortalized  by  the 
foundation  of  that  institution,  which  completed  its  work 
in  its  own  particular  way.  Still  the  results  accomplished 
were  not,  perhaps,  what  they  might  have  been,  if  all  those 
institutions  had  been  under  one  head.  They  all  knew 
the  truth  of  the  old  saying,  that  in  union  there  was 
strength,  and  the  same  institutions  would  accomplish 
much  more  good,  and  work  far  better  together  than  sepa- 
rately. 

Those  institutions  had  each  its  separate  charter,  either 
granted  by  the  legislature  or  by  the  regents  of  the  uni- 
versity, but  from  whichever  body  they  received  their 
charter,  their  powers  were  capable  of  being  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  proposed  union.  It  was  proposed  that 
each  should  still  have  its  separate  organization  ;  each 
retain  its  board  of  trustees,  its  faculty,  and  continue  in  its 
work  in  its  own  particular  way  ;  but  still  it  was  proposed 
to  unite  them  under  one  common  head,  and  that  they 
should  work  with  each  other  as  one  institution,  and  accom- 
plish their  natural  work  under  that  head.  He  appeared 
before  them  that  evening  more  especially  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Union  College,  and  as  a  member 
of  that  board  he  gave  the  proposal  his  hearty  approbation. 
While  the  other  institutions  had  accepted  that  proposal, 
Union  College  had  not  formally  assented  to  it,  but  it  was 
equally  certain  that  had  a  formal  meeting  of  the  trustees 
been  held,  it  would  have  been  confirmed.  Several,  if  not  all, 
the  members  of  that  board  of  trustees  had  been  consulted, 
and  they  had  assented  to  it.  Again,  the  proposition  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Cancellor  of  the  university,  and  it 
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had  received  his  hearty  approval,  and  he  had  also  rendered 
valuable  assistance  in  perfecting  the  details  of  its  organi- 
zation. 

While  all  those  institutions  had  been  strong,  and  had 
accomplished  good  work,  Union  Col  ege  had  also  been 
doing  its  share  of  good  work,  and  had  turned  out  among 
its  honored  graduates  some  of  the  greatest  men  this 
country  had  ever  seen.  Governors,  ex-governors,  judges, 
statesmen,  and  men  eminent  in  their  various  fields  of  use- 
fulness had  received  their  education  at  that  college,  and 
he  was  glad  to  see  several  of  its  honored  graduates  on 
that  platform.  Among  them  was  his  excellency,  Gov- 
ernor Hoffman,  who  would  address  them,  and  he  wished 
to  say,  that  while  that  gentleman  retired  with  the  regrets 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  so  long  associated,  and 
carried  with  him  the  hearty  good  will  of  all  classes,  he 
was  not  the  only  graduate  of  Union  College  who  had 
been  equally  honored.  Union  College  had  done  much  in 
the  past,  and  could  do  much  more  in  the  future,  for  she 
had  taken  a  new  part,  and  the  position  which  she  had 
justly  occupied  was  chief  among  the  institutions  of  this 
country.  With  those  few  institutions  united  as  one 
working  as  one  in  the  capital  of  the  State,  the  influence 
it  would  bring  with  it  must  result  in  a  great  amount  of 
good  to  the  State,  and  to  the  cause  of  education. 

The  President  of  Union  College  ex  of.  President  of  the 
Union  University  had  been  invited  to  pronounce  on  this 
occasion  the  address  before  the  graduating  class  of  the 
Albany  Medical  College.  Dr.  Potter  therefore  on  being 
introduced  by  Judge  Harris,  came  forward  and  announced 
the  following  as  his  theme;  "The  accomplished  and  suc- 
cessful Physician  always  a  Student."  Having  stated  that 
the  presence  of  so  many  distinguished  speakers  admon- 
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ished  him  to  be  brief,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  his  subject. 

The  reports  of  this  address  although  extended  and 
appreciative  were  necessarily  inadequate.  It  was  delivered 
without  notes,  and  it  is  regretted  that  we  may  not  here 
present  it.  Dr.  Potter  having  been  obliged  to  defer  its 
revision,  and  to  reserve  it  for  future  separate  publication. 

After  a  selection  from  "  Martha,"  had  been  finely  ren- 
dered by  the  band,  Gov.  Hoffman  came  forward,  and  was 
received  with  loud  applause.  He  said:  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, as  you  have  heard  by  letter  from  a  governor  that 
has  been,  and  by  another  letter  from  the  governor  that  is 
to  be,  it  is  perhaps  not  inappropriate  you  should  hear  a 
single  word  a  governor  that  is  and  is  to  be  for  about  a 
week  longer.  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  as  I  stand  here 
that  everything  has  been  said  which  need  be  said,  except 
what  is  to  be  said  by  Judge  Campbell,  who  is  to  address 
you.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  say  to  you,  but  I 
may  say  as  an  alumnus  of  Union  College,  and  President 
of  the  alumni  of  Union  College,  I  am  glad  to  be  here  to 
say  a  word  in  approval  of  this  union. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  present  at  the  commencement 
of  Union  College  last  summer,  and  to  take  part  in  the 
inauguration  of  its  new  President  who  has  just  addressed 
you.  As  I  stood  there  and  looked  at  that  venerable  col- 
lege on  the  hill,  and  thought  of  the  many  men  that  had 
gone  out  from  it  into  the  busy  walks  of  life,  and  as  I 
looked  at  the  professors  that  I  saw  there  when  I  was  a 
boy,  with  their  grey  hair,  who  looked  old  to  me  then,  and 
don't  look  any  older  now — and  I  trust  they  will  not  look 
any  older  as  long  as  they  and  I  live— as  I  looked  back 
upon  them  and  upon  the  young  President  of  the  college^ 
and  thought  of  what  it  had  been,  I  thought  there  was 
then  the  commencement  of  a  new  era,  and  that  it  was  to 
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be  a  college  of  vigor  and  of  youth,  and  I  think  I  was 
right.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  new  movement  has  been 
to  bring  together  the  Law  School,  Medical  College,  Dud- 
ley Observatory  and  the  Union  College,  and  perhaps 
eventually  others,  and  I  would  say  it  is  a  national  union, 
and  it  is  well  it  should  be  organized. 

This  is  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  there  is  being  con- 
structed a  building,  which,  on  completion,  with  others 
around  it,  will  make  the  finest  array  of  public  buildings 
to  be  seen  in  any  city  in  the  State.  And  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  learned  here.  The  courts  are  always  open,  the 
legislative  halls,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are  not  always  open, 
but  part  of  the  time  are,  and  you  may  profit  by  visiting 
them.  Schenectady  and  Albany  are  so  near  to  each 
other  that  the  union  is  a  very  important  one.  That  it  will 
bring  forth  immediate  fruit  I  do  not  believe,  but  before 
long  the  advantage  will  be  manifest  to  all.  Each  will 
bring,  and  each  will  give,  each  will  impart  strength  and 
receive  strength,  and  I  wish  it  success,  and  feel  glad  that 
this,  my  last  official  act,  is  in  connection  with  the  college 
of  which  I  am  a  graduate,  and  among  whose  professors 
and  trustees  are  many  I  have  known  so  long. 

And  now  my  young  friends  let  me  drop  the  governor, 
and  speak  to  you  as  the  son  of  one  who  for  fifty  years 
lived  in  the  same  profession  as  you  have  chosen,  and  who 
started  with  a  self  sacrifice  that  many  young  doctors  now 
hear  nothing  of.  You  have  before  you  a  life  of  toil,  of 
sacrifice,  of  resolution,  and  although  it  may  not  be  one  of 
wealth,  it  will  probably  be  one  of  great  usefulness.  You 
must  gird  yourselves  for  the  battle,  but  you  will,  if  you 
do  your  duty,  have  the  greatest  reward  that  can  come  to 
man,  and  that  is  the  reward  of  a  conscience  which  will 
tell  you  that  you  have  done  your  duty  in  the  life  you  were 
called  for.    Gird  yourselves,  therefore,  and  may  you  suc- 
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ceed  in  your  profession  and  have  your  richest  wishes 
gratified.  My  young  friends,  in  now  leaving  you,  permi ; 
me  to  say  that  you  have  my  hearty,  good  wishes. 

Hon.  Wm.  W.  Campbell  was  then  called  on  and  made 
the  following  remarks  : 

u  In  1804,  sixty-eight  years  ago,  Eliphalet  Nott,  then 
in  early  manhood,  but  already  distinguished  as  a  pulpit 
orator,  was  called  from  his  pastoral  duties  as  a  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  in  this  city  of  Albany,  to  become  the  Presi- 
dent of  Union  College,  in  the  city  of  Schenectady.  Three 
presidents  had  preceded  him,  men  eminent  both  as  theo- 
logians and  scholars.     But  the  College  was  still  feeble, 
the  number  of  its  students  was  small,  its  pecuniary  means 
were  limited,  its  reputation  scarcely  went  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  State.     Under  the  administration  of  Dr. 
Nott  it  sprang  into  new  life,  as  if  touched  by  the  wand 
of  a  magician.    In  after  years  more  graduates  went  forth 
in  a  single  class  than  in  all  the  classes  which  had  gradu- 
ated before  his  presidency.    They  were  as  a  body  success- 
ful men — prominent  in  professional  and  public  life.  The 
great  aim  of  Dr.  Nott  was  to  make  practical  men,  men 
fitted  to  do  battle  manfully  in  this  ever  restless  and  ad- 
vancing country  of  ours.    Early  in  his  presidency  there 
was  graduated,  at  the  head  of  his  class,  one  who  became 
soon  after  connected  with  the  College  as  one  of  its  officers, 
and  who  became  a  member  of  the  family  of  Dr.  Nott,  as 
the  husband  of  his  only  daughter.    This  son  of  the  Col- 
lege— so  eminent  for  his  scholarship,  so  successful  as  a 
Professor,  and  so  abounding  in  the  graces  of  a  Christian 
gentleman— was  considered  by  the  best  friends  of  the  in- 
stitution as  the  coming  man  for  the  Presidency  after  the 
death  of  Dr.  Nott.    But  he  was  called  to  other  fields  of 
labor.     I   refer,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  to  the  Right 
Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  late  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania.    I  have 
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thus  spoken  of  both  those  honored  men,  because  we,  the 
trustees  of  Union  College,  present  here  to-night  our  re- 
cently elected  President,  who  has  in  his  veins  the  blood 
and  bears  the  name  of  them  both — one  who  we  believe 
has  inherited  much  of  the  virtues  and  the  talents  of  his 
fathers,  and  upon  whom — as  President,  and  as  the  future 
Chancellor  of  this  new  Union  University — we  fondly  hope 
both  the  mantles  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  have  fallen.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  trustee  of  Union  College,  I  cheerfully  give 
my  assent  to  this  new  organization.  The  co-operation  of 
the  different  institutions  should  make  the  new  University 
a  success.  Nowhere  in  this  country  is  there  a  wider  and 
more  promising  field  than  that  which  surrounds  this,  the 
Capital  City  of  the  State.  From  the  sources  of  the  Hud- 
son on  the  north,  down  to  where  it  empties  into  the  sea, 
and  from  the  boundaries  of  New  England  on  the  east,  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  Mohawk  on  the  west  (excluding 
the  city  of  New  York),  there  is  no  college  or  university. 
The  young  men  seeking  collegiate  and  professional  edu- 
cation from  among  a  million  of  inhabitants  should  natu- 
rally find  here,  and  in  Schenectady,  under  the  care  and 
ministration  of  this  University,  their  student  home.  Union 
College,  under  its  new  administration,  promises  to  revive 
in  the  future  the  glories  of  the  past.  Already  the  num- 
ber of  her  students  has  largely  increased.  But  there  was 
one  element  of  success  in  the  past  which  no  longer  exists. 
A  large  number  of  the  old  academies  in  the  counties 
surrounding  Albany,  and  within  the  circuit  of  a  hundred 
miles,  have  literally  died  out.  Our  young  men  are  sent 
off  to  academies  and  schools  in  other  States,  which  are,  in 
fact,  training  schools  for  other  colleges  and  universities. 
We  need  training  schools  of  our  own,  and  I  trust  the  day 
is  not  distant  when  we  shall  have  a  1  Nott  Academy'  in  at 
least  ten  of  the  surrounding  counties.     But,  Mr.  Chair- 
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man,  while  we  are  considering  the  importance  of  the  union 
of  literary  and  professional  institutions,  allow  me  to  make 
a  single  allusion  to  the  union  of  cities.  It  is  now  settled 
that  your  city  of  Albany  is  to  be  in  all  time  the  perma- 
nent Capital  of  the  State.  Why  not  bring  in  Troy,  and 
Lansingburg,  and  Cohoes,  and  other  outlying  villages, 
and  make  Albany  in  fact  a  Capital  City.  The  necessary 
territory  would  not  be  as  large  as  that  of  New  York  or 
Brooklyn,  or  some  of  our  western  cities.  The  advantages 
would  be  strength,  greater  unity  of  purpose,  and  a  greater 
unity  of  interest.  Pardon  this  digression.  But  the 
thought  forced  itself  on  my  mind — that,  while  you  are 
making  a  morganatic  marriage  with  Schenectady,  there 
might  be  a  complete  and  legal  marriage  with  Troy  and 
neighboring  cities  and  villages,  and  which  would  thus  give 
new  and  additional  force  to  the  trite  maxim,  that  '  in 
imion  thc?-e  is  strength!  " 

Hon.  Robert  H.  Pruyn  was  the  next  speaker.  He 
spoke  very  briefly.  He  thought  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  union  of  the  various  institutions  embraced  in 
the  Union  University  were  many  and  most  important. 
Each,  because  of  the  union,  would  be  advanced  to  a 
higher  plane  of  usefulness  and  honor,  than  it  could  have 
attained  working  by  itself. 

Hon.  John  V.  L.  Pruyn,  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
then  proceeded  to  confer  the  degrees  to  the  graduating 
class,  after  which  the  exercises  closed  with  the  benedic- 
tion by  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Doane. 

There  had  been,  up  to  this  time,  no  formal  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Union  College  to  take  action 
concerning  the  new  University,  although  each  member  of 
the  Board  had  individually  approved  of  the  "  union." 

We  clij)  the  following  concerning  the  meeting  of  Trus- 
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tees  of  Union  College  at  which  action  was  taken  in 
reference  to  the  "Union,"  from  the  Spectator. 

A  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Union  College  was  held 
in  the  office  of  the  State  Treasurer,  in  Albany.  There 
were  present,  Hon.  Ira  Harris,  President  of  the  Board  ; 
His  Excellency  Gov.  Dix,  Lieutenant  Governor  Rob- 
inson, Hon.  G.  Hilton  Scribner,  Secretary  of  State  ; 
Hon.  Nelson  K.  Hopkins,  Comptroller ;  Hon.  Thomas 
Raines,  Treasurer ;  Hon.  Francis  C.  Barlow.  Attorney 
General,  who  are  Trustees  ex  oJ]iclo;  Hon.  Wm.  F.  Allen, 
Hon.  Piatt  Potter,  Rev.  Dr.  Backus,  Harvey  J.  King, 
Esq.,  John  A.  DeRemer,  Esq.,  and  Charles  E.  Smith. 
Rev.  Dr.  Potter,  President  of  the  College,  and  E.  M. 
Jenkins,  Registrar  and  Secretary  of  the  Board,  were  also 
present. 

Thomas  W.  Olcott,  Esq.',  of  Albany,  was  elected  e. 
Trustee  to  fill  an  existing  vacancy,  and  took  his  seat  with 
the  Board. 

Various  matters  pertaining  to  the  organization,  govern- 
ment and  educational  interests  of  the  College  were  con- 
sidered. 

The  subject  of  the  Union  University,  formed  of  Union 
College,  the  Albany  Law  and  Medical  Schools  and  the 
Dudley  Observatory,  was  next  taken  up.  The  Trus- 
tees of  the  other  institutions  had  formerly  approved  such 
union. 

As  this,  however,  was  the  first  formal  meeting  since  the 
project  had  been  developed,  the  Board  unanimously  passed 
resolutions  sanctioning  and  consenting  to  the  proposed 
union.  *  ? 

Judge  Allen  presented  the  draft  of  an  act  designed  to 
give  legal  effect  to  the  establishment  of  the  Union  Uni- 
versity. This  act  amends  the  act  organizing  the  Uni- 
versity of  Albany,  by  substituting  in  its  place  a  corpora- 
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tion  known  as  the  Union  University,  composed  of  Union 
College,  the  Albany  Law  School  and  Medical  College, 
the  Dudley  Observatory,  and  such  other  institutions  as 
may  be  associated  with  them.  It  is  to  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  Board  of  Governors,  to  be  chosen  as  these 
several  institutions  may  determine  in  their  compact,  and 
is  to  have  all  the  powers  of  a  University.  The  draft  was 
approved,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  present  it  to  the 
Legislature  through  the  Hon.  Henry  R.  Pierson. 

After  the  transaction  ot  some  further  routine  business 
the  Board  adjourned. 

According  to  the  resolutions  adopted,  Dr.  Potter  is  to 
be  President  of  the  University,  and  will  be  formally  in- 
augurated at  the  Commencement  of  Union  College,  which 
is  to  be  held  on  July  2d,  1873. 


We  think  it  eminently  proper,  in  this  connection,  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  different  departments  or  schools  which  go  to  make 
up  "Union  University."  These  descriptions  are  taken  from  the 
"  Historical  Collections  of  Albany,*'  1807. 

ALBANY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 
1 


The  history  of  this  Institution  illustrates  the  force  of 
individual  effort  and  enterprise,  when  encouraged  and  fos- 
tered by  an  enlightened  and  liberal  community. 

The  Albany  Medical  College  was  founded  by  Drs. 
March  and  Armsby,  in  1839.  Dr.  ^arch  removed  to  this 
city,  from  Massachusetts,  in  1820.  In  1821  he  com- 
menced a  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy  to  a  class  of 
fourteen  students.  Albany,  at  that  time,  had  a  popula- 
tion of  15,000.  In  1825  Dr.  March  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Vermont  Acad- 
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emy  of  Medicine,  at  Castleton,  which  office  he  held  ten 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Armsby.  In  1830  Dr. 
March  delivered  a  public  lecture  on  the  "  Propriety  of 
establishing  a  Medical  College  and  Hospital  in  Albany." 

The  same  year  Dr.  Armsby  came  to  this  city  as  a  stu- 
dent of  Dr.  March.  His  first  public  service  was  the  cir- 
culation of  a  petition  for  a  Medical  College  and  Hospital 
in  Albany,  which  was  continued  every  year  until  the  char- 
ter was  secured,  in  1838.  He  was  several  years  associated 
with  Dr.  March,  in  a  private  medical  school  in  Albany, 
known  as  "  Drs.  March  and  Armsby's  Practical  School  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery." 

Dr.  Armsby  continued  his  connection  with  the  Vermont 
Academy  of  Medicine  until  1838.  He  then  relinquished 
his  connection  with  that  institution,  and  devoted  his  whole 
time  for  several  years  to  the  establishment  of  the  Albany 
Medical  College. 

He  delivered  several  public  courses  of  lectures,  illus- 
trated by  dissections,  in  this  city,  and  in  Troy,  and  other 
places,  which  were  numerously  attended.  One  course  of 
his  lectures  delivered  in  this  city,  in  1836  and  1837,  is 
worthy  of  record,  as  having  contributed  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  behalf  of  the  College,  and  aided  largely  in 
the  collection  of  funds  for  the  establishment  of  the  Insti- 
tution. It  was  delivered  in  Morange's  Building,  corner 
of  Broadway  and  Maiden  Lane,  and  attended  by  about 
300  persons,  including  many  of  our  most  prominent  citi- 
zens. At  the  close  of  the  lectures,  complimentary  reso- 
lutions were  passed,  and  a  letter  was  addressed  to  Dr. 
Armsby,  signed  by  the  following  gentlemen,  who  had 
attended  the  course  :  Greene  C.  Bronson,  Daniel  D.  Bar- 
nard, Gideon  Hawley,  Erastus  Corning,  Gerritt  Y.  Lan- 
sing, Friend  Humphrey,  James  Stevenson,  John  I.  Wen- 
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dell,  Israel  Williams,  John  Meads,  Robert  Boyd,  Henry 
Rector,  Amos  Dean,  Wm.  Aivord  and  many  others. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1833,  a  meeting  of  citizens  was 
called  at  the  Mansion  House,  to  take  steps  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  College  This  meeting  was  attended  by  Ira 
Harris,  Robert  H.  Pruyn,  Bradford  R.  Wood,  Geo.  Dex- 
ter, James  Goold,  John  O.  Cole,  Thomas  McElroy,  Drs. 
March  and  Armsby,  and  the  late  James  McKown,  Con- 
red  A.  Eyck,  Samuel  Stevens  and  John  Davis.  Dr.  March 
stated  the  object  of  the  meeting.  The  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  deem  it  expedient  to  es- 
tablish a  Medical  College  in  this  city,  and  to  endeavor 
hereafter  to  obtain  an  act  of  incorporation  from  the  Leg- 
islature. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  petition  to  the 
Legislature,  and  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  our  citizens. 
It  was  signed  by  the  gentlemen  present. 

Judge  Harris  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  a  stock  of  $5,000  be  created,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Institution. 

The  stock  was  increased  to  $10,000,  and  taken  by  our 
citizens  a  few  weeks  after  the  subscription  was  opened. 

Samuel  Stevens  and  George  Dexter  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  articles  of  association,  to  be  signed 
by  those  subscribing  to  the  fund.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  apply  to  the  Common  Council  for  the  use  of 
the  unoccupied  "  Lancaster  School  "  building  for  the  term 
of  five  years,  for  the  purposes  of  the  College.  The  late 
Tennis  VanVechten  was  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  James 
McKown,  Recorder.  Mr.  Van  Vechten  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  held  that  office  until 
1 841,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Jared  L.  RatTibone.  Mr. 
Dexter,  who  was  for  several  years  Alderman,  gave  much 
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time  and  effort  to  the  enterprise.  Professor  Amos  Dean, 
who  was  influential  in  forming  our  Young  Men's  Associa- 
tion, and  who  was  its  first  President,  was  one  of  the  most 
earnest  friends  of  the  College.  Robert  H.  Pruyn,  then 
attorney  to  the  Common  Council,  was  one  of  the  most 
active  and  energetic  co-laborers  for  the  Institution. 

The  second  meeting  was  called  May,  1838,  and  was 
more  numerously  attended.  A  communication  from  the 
Common  Council  granting  the  free  use  of  a  building  for 
five  years  was  received,  and  Mr.  Stevens  was  authorized  j 
to  execute  the  lease  on  the  part  of  the  College.  Mr.  Ste-  j 
vens  and  Mr.  Dexter  reported  articles  of  association,  and 
the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  to  compose  the 
first  Board  of  Trustees  :  Daniel  D.  Barnard  (late  U.  S. 
Minister  at  Berlin),  Samuel  Stevens,  John  Taylor  Ira 
Harris  (late  U.  S.  Senator),  Robert  H.  Pruyn  (late  U.  S. 
Minister  at  Japan),  Friend  Humphrey,  Bradford  R.  Wood 
(late  U.  S.  Minister  to  Denmark),  James  Goold,  George 

.  Dexter,  Thomas  McElroy,  Wm.  Seymour,  John  O.  Cole, 
John  I  Wendell,  Conrad  A.  Ten  Eyck,  John  Davis,  Israel 
Williams,  Charles  D.  Gould,  John  Trotter,  Arnold  Nel- 
son, John  Groesbeck,  Oliver  Steele  and  Philip  S.  Van 

.  Rensselaer.  A  building  committee,  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare by-laws,  to  solicit  subscriptions,  and  a  committee  to 
report  the  names  of  suitable  persons  to  compose  the  fac- 
ulty were  appointed  at  this  meeting.  At  the  next  meet- 
ing in  May,  1838,  Judge  Harris  reported  the  names  of 
the  following  persons  to  compose  the  first  faculty  of  this 
College.  Alden  March,  Professor  of  Surgery  ;  James  H. 
Armsby,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  Amos 
Dean,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence;  Ebenezer  Em- 
mons, Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  ;  Henry 
Greene,  ProMsor  of  Obstetrics  ;  David  M.  McLachlan, 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica.    At  a  subsequent  meeting, 
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David  M.  Reese,  of  New  York,  was  appointed  Professor 
of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  At  the  next 
meeting,  George  Dexter  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  Mr.  Dexter  has  held  this  office  and 
attended  every  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  until 
this  time. 

The  expenditures  on  the  building  amounted  to  about 
$io,ooo,  which  was  cheerfully  contributed  by  our  citizens, 
a  large  portion  of  which  was  raised  in  sums  of  $10, 
through  the  personal  efforts  of  Dr.  Armsby.  The  names 
of  the  donors  are  inscribed  on  a  tablet  in  the  museum. 
The  improvements  on  the  building  were  completed  in 
September,  1838,  and  the  museum  thrown  open  to  the 
public  in  November  following.  Drs.  March  and  Armsby 
contributed  all  their  anatomical  collections  to  the  mu- 
seum, many  of  which  remain  to-day  as  fresh  and  perfect 
as  first  exhibited.  When  the  specimens  had  been  ar- 
ranged for  exhibition  the  museum  was  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  and  for  several  months  was  crowded  with  curious 
and  interested  visitors.  The  museum  has  keen  kept  open 
ever  since,  without  harm  to  the  specimens  or  injury  to  the 
building,  and  has  done  much  to  dispel  the  prejudice 
against  the  dissection  and  preservation  of  the  human  body 
for  purposes  of  medical  instruction.  By  constant  and  un- 
remitting efforts  of  the  faculty,  this  museum  has  become 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  excelled  by  few  in  Europe.  Dr.  March,  du- 
ring a  surgical  practice  of  almost  half  a  century,  as  ex- 
tensive and  varied  as  that  of  any  other  surgeon  in  the 
country,  accumulated  an  immense  cellcction  of  rare  and 
valuable  specimens,  which  have  been  prepared  and  pre- 
served for  the  benefit  of  the  College. 

Dr.  Armsby  resided  in  the  College  buildlhg,  and  de- 
voted his  whole  time  industriously  to  the  increase  of  the 
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museum  and  arrangement  of  the  specimens.  Drs.  March 
and  Armsby  made  repeated  visits  to  Europe,  each  time 
bringing  home  numerous  additions  to  the  museum.  Pro- 
fessor McNaugh ton's  valuable  collections,  made  during 
twenty  years  of  teaching  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Western  New  York,  are  all  deposited  in 
the  College.  Dr.  March  bequeathed  his  collection  to  the 
College,  with  $1,000  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  the 
specimens. 

The  first  course  of  public  lectures  in  the  College  com- 
menced on  the  3d  of.  January,  1839,  to  a  c^ass  °f  fifty- 
seven  students.  The  first  Saturday  of  the  term,  Dr. 
March  inaugurated  the  new  and  admirable  plan  of  hold- 
ing surgical  cl'niques  in  the  College,  and  presented  to  the 
class  a  large  number  of  cases  requiring  surgical  operations 
and  treatment.  This  new  feature  in  medical  education, 
introduced  by  Dr.  March,  has  been  universally  adopted 
by  medical  institutions  throughout  the  country.  Many 
thousand  important  cases  have  been  presented  and  treated 
at  these  cliniques.  They  are  still  continued  at  the  Col- 
lege, and  medical  and  surgical  cliniques  are  held  regularly 
at  the  City  Hospital.  All  indigent  persons  who  present 
themselves  for  treatment  are  attended  free  of  charge. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the  College,  Dr.  Armsby 
delivered  evening  lectures  to  the  public  in  the  anatomical 
theatre,  which  were  numerously  attended,  and  created  a 
lively  interest  in  behalf  of  the  Institution.  These  lec- 
tures were  attended  by  our  leading  citizens,  by  members 
of  the  Legislature,  and  by  strangers  sojourning  in  Albany. 
They  aided  in  securing  the  charter  and  the  subsequent 
appropriations  from  the  Legislature.  After  the  act  of 
incorporation  was  obtained,  the  trustees  confirmed  the 
election  of  the  faculty,  and,  on  their  recommendation,  ap- 
pointed the  following  medical  gentlemen  curators,  to  at- 
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tend  the  annual  examination  of  the  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine  :  Peter  Wendell,  Piatt  Wil- 
liams, Barent  P.  Staats,  Thomas  C.  Brinsmade,  of  Troy, 
and  Samuel  White,  of  Hudson. 

The  first  annual  commencement  of  the  Albany  Medi- 
cal College  was  held  on  the  24th  of  April,  1839,  and  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  on  thirteen 
young  gentlemen.  In  June  following,  Professor  Greene 
resigned  the  office  of  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  and  Gun- 
ning S.  Bedford,  of  New  York  city,  was  appointed  in  his 
place ;  Thomas  Hun,  of  this  city,  was  appointed  the 
same  year  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine. 

In  1840,  Professors  Reese  and  Bedford  resigned  their 
professorships,  and  were  succeeded  by  Professor  James 
McNaughton  in  the  department  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine.  Professor  Emmons  was  transferred  from 
the  chair  of  Chemistry  to  that  of  Obstetrics,  and  Lewis 
C.  Beck  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

In  1 841  Professor  McLachlan  resigned,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Professor  T.  Romeyn  Beck,  in  the  department  of 
Materia  Medica.  In  May,  1841,  the  Legislature  made  an 
appropriation  of  $5,000  per  year,  for  three  years.  This 
was  secured  through  the  personal  efforts  of  Dr.  Armsby. 
It  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  library,  and  in  the 
increase  of  the  chemical  apparatus  and  collections  of  the 
museum. 

In  February,  1842,  Peter  Wendell  and  Samuel  White, 
having  resigned  the  office  of  curators,  Peter  McNaughton 
and  James  P.  Boyd  were  appointed  in  their  places. 

In  1845  Daniel  D.  Barnard  was  elected  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  place  of  Jared  L.  Rathbone,  de- 
ceased. December,  1846,  Joel  A.  Wing  was  appointed 
curator,  in  place  of  Piatt  Williams,  resigned.  On  the 
1 2th  of  October,  1 850,  Daniel  D.  Barnard  having  been 
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appointed  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Prussia,  re- 
signed the  office  of  President,  and  Greene  C.  Bronson  was 
elected  in  his  place.  Judge  Bronson  declined  the  office,  as 
he  was  about  leaving  the  city,  and  Judge  Ira  Harris  was 
appointed  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Judge 
Harris  is  still  President  of  the  Board,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  Law  department  of  the  University. 

In  1852  Professor  Emmons  resigned  the  chair  of  Ob- 
stetrics, and  Howard  Town  send  was  elected  in  his  place. 

In  1853  the  College  suffered  a  great  loss  by  the  death 
of  Lewis  C.  Beck.  , 

Ezra  S.  Carr  was  appointed  in  his  place.    In  Novem- 
ber, 1853,  T.  Romeyn  Beck  resigned  the  professorship  of  \ 
Materia  Medica,  and  Professor  Townsend  was  appointed 
to  this  chair.  * 

In   1854  Professors  March  and  Beck  and  Thomas  W. 
Olcott  were  elected  trustees. 

In  1855   Howard  Townsend  was  elected  Professor  of 
Physiology  in  place  of  Thomas  Hun,  resigned  ;  and  J. 
V.  P.  Quackenbush  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children.    June,  1856,  U.  G.  Bigelowwas 
elected  curator.    J  une,  1857,  Charles  H.  Porter  was  elected 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  place  of  Professor  Carr,  re- 
signed.   In   1859  Professor   Dean,  who  had   been  con- 
nected with  the  Institution  since  its  organization,  resigned  1 
his  professorship  in  the  College,  and  was  elected  a  trustee.  J 
When  the  war  commenced  Professor  Porter  entered  the  J 
United  States  service  ;  his  place  was  temporarily  supplied 
by  George  H.  Barker,  who  delivered  two  very  acceptable  , 
course  of  lectures.    In  1864  Jacob  S.  Mosher,  a  graduate 
of  the  College,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Pharmacy  and  Medical  Jurisprudence.     In  1869  Dr.  Mo- 
sher having  been  appointed  Assistant  Health  Officer  at 
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New  York,  resigned,  and  Dr.  Perkins,  of  Union  College, 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Dr.  March  was  President  of  the  Faculty  and  Professor  ; 
of  Surgery  from  the  establishment  of  the  Institution  to 
his  death.  Dr.  Armsby  was  the  first  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  and  Registrar  of  the  College.  In  1869,  Dr. 
Armsby  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Surgery.  Two  hundred  and  forty-three 
graduates  of  this  College  and  six  of  the  faculty  were  in 
the  United  States  service,  during  the  late  war,  as  volun- 
teer surgeons  or  as  commissioned  officers. 

The  curators  of  the  College,  who  are  present  and  take 
part  in  the  annual  examination  of  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  are  James  P.  Boyd,  Peter 
McNaughton,  U.  G.  Bigelow,  S.  H.  Freeman,  curators  at 
this  time. 

The  College  building  has  been  recently  improved,  and 
the  museum,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and^ valuable  in 
the  country,  has  been  much  enlarged.  It  contains  a  great 
variety  of  casts,  models,  specimens  and  photographs, 
illustrating  the  results  of  surgical  operations  in  military 
surgery,  collected  by  Dr.  Armsby,  while  in  charge  of  the 
United  States  General  Hospital  in  this  city.  A  very  large 
collection  of  micro-photographic  illustrations  in  surgery 
and  anatomy  have  recently  been  added.  The  library 
numbers  about  5,000  volumes  of  rare  and  valuable  medical 
books.  The  working  laboratory  is  well  supplied  with  ap- 
paratus for  the  use  of  students,  many  of  whom  avail 
themselves  of  opportunities  to  pursue  practical  chemistry, 
by  a  regular  course  of  experiments  and  manipulations. 
Chemistry  is  taught,  as  practical  anatomy  is,  in  the  dis- 
secting room.  The  student  takes  a  laboratory  ticket,  and 
devotes  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  preparation  of  medi- 
cal compounds,  to  testing  the  purity  of  medicines;  to  the 
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analysis  of  blood,  urine,  the  detection  of  poisons,  and  to 
the  numerous  applications  of  chemistry  to  medicine  and 
jurisprudence. 

Seven  of  the  Professors  of  the  College  are  connected 
with  the  Albany  Hospital.  This  noble  charity  may  be 
considered  the  offspring  of  the  College.  Generous 
hearted  citizens  of  Albany  have  given  liberally  to  this 
Institution,  which  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of  the  community. 
Medical  students  have  admission,  free  of  charge,  to  the 
cliniques,  lectures,  and  practice  of  the  Hospital,  which  is 
situated  in  close  proximity  to  the  College. 

Surgical  and  medical  cliniques  are  given  regularly  in 
the  College  during  the  term,  and  a  large  number  of  surgi- 
cal operations  are  performed,  and  interesting  cases  pre- 
sented. 

Two  other  noble  and  flourishing  institutions  of  Albany, 
the  Law  School  and  the  Observatory,  owe  their  existence 
to  the  enterprise  and  personal  effort  of  those  who  founded 
this  College. 
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This  Institution,  like  the  Medical  College,  owes  its  ex- 
istence and  prosperity  to  individual  effort  and  persever- 
ance. A  few  friends  of  education  in  this  city  conceived 
the  idea  of  establishing  a  University,  to  embrace  the  Med- 
ical College  as  the  department  of  Medicine,  a  department 
ot  Law,  and  several  other  departments  of  special  science. 
An  act  of  incoporation  was  granted  by  the  Legislature  in 
the  spring  of  185 1.    The  act  conferred  only  the  power  of 
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organizing  and  conferring  degrees,  but  provided  no  en- 
dowments. 

The  trustees  met  on  the  21st  of  April,  185  1,  and  or- 
ganized the  Law  department ;  Thomas  W.  Olcott,  Esq., 
was  elected  President  of  the  Board  of  Trust ees,and  Orlando 
Meads  Secretary.  Hon.  Greene  C.  Bronson  was  elected 
President  of  the  Faculty,  and  Ira  Harris,  LL.D.,  Amasa 
J.  Parker,  LL.D.,  and  Amos  Dean,  LL.D.,  Professors. 
Judge  Bronson  removed  to  New  York,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Hon.  Reuben  H.  Walworth. 

The  trustees  at  the  same  time  took  steps  to  raise  a  fund 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Astronomical  Observatory 
and  to  provide  for  the  delivery  of  lectures  on  Geology, 
and  Mineralogy,  Chemistry,  and  its  application  to  scien- 
tific and  practical  agriculture.  Courses  of  lectures  on 
these  branches  were  delivered  the  following  winter  by  the 
late  Professor  John  P.  Norton,  Professor  James  Hall,  the 
present  eminent  curator  of  our  State  Museum,  and  by  Dr. 
Goadby,  to  a  class  of  about  sixty  students.  The  ex- 
penses of  these  courses  of  lectures  were  paid  from  a  fund 
raised  by  Dr.  Armsby  for  this  purpose.  State  aid  and 
patronage  was  invoked  for  these  departments  of  science 
without  success.  The  sudden  death  of  Professor  Norton, 
whose  life  was  sacrificed  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  the 
occupations  of  the  other  gentlemen,  led  to  a  discontinu- 
ance of  these  lectures.  Professor  Norton  had  been  edu- 
cated abroad,  under  Liebig  and  the  most  distinguished 
masters  of  science  of  the  old  world.  Like  other  Ameri- 
can students,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  in  Europe  for  ad- 
vantages not  furnished  in  our  own  country.  He  returned 
a  ripe  scholar,  and  with  a  fame  already  established  by  his 
numerous  contributions  to  agricultural  journals,  he  was 
made  Professor  in  Yale  College,  and  entered  upon  his  du- 
ties with  brilliant  success.     But  when  the  idea  of  a  Uni- 
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versity  in  this,  his  native  city,  was  suggested  to  him,  he 
engaged  in  the  enterprise  with  all  the  ardor  and  enthusi- 
asm which  characterized  his  scientific  labors.  He  per- 
formed the  duties  of  his  two  professorships,  lecturing  six 
days  each  week  in  Albany  or  in  New  Haven.  These  ef- 
forts were  too  much  for  his  strength.  He  died  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  first  winter  session,  an  irreparable  loss  to 
the  institution  and  to  science. 

Had  his  life  been  spared,  the  trustees  would  doubtless 
have  realized  long  since  their  plans  in  regard  to  the  agri- 
cultural department  of  the  University. 

The  Law  School  commenced  its  career  by  the  almost 
unaided  efforts  of  its  faculty.  They  had  no  endowment 
and  the  trustees  had  no  building  to  give  them.  There 
was  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  place  in  Albany  in  which 
to  deliver  their  lectures.  Their  first  lecture  room  was  in 
the  third  story  of  the  Exchange,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Young  Men's  Association,  and  the  first  class  numbered 
only  twenty-three  students.  The  rent,  often  heavy,  and 
all  the  incidental  expenses,  were  borne  by  the  faculty,  and, 
!  until  within  the  last  few  years,  they  were  obliged  to  make 
great  personal  and  pecuniary  sacrifices.  During  the  first 
five  years  the  average  attendance  did  not  exceed  forty-five 
students,  and  the  income  was  barely  enough  to  cover  ex- 
pences.  The  room  in  the  Exchange  was  required  for 
other  purposes,  and  they  were  obliged  to  move  to  Cooper 
Hall,  in  the  third  story  of  a  building  on  the  corner  of 
Green  and  State  streets.  In  1854  it  seems  as  if  the  in- 
stitution must  be  given  up  for  the  want  of  a  lecture  room, 
although  the  classes  were  increasing  in  number  each  year. 
Mr.  Dean  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  a  university  at  the 
West,  which  promised  a  wider  field  for  usefulness,  and 
more  remunerative  return  for  his  labors.  Judges  Harris 
and  Parker  were  fully  occupied  with  professional  duties. 
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The  Law  School  had  no  local  habitation.  Mr.  Dean  left 
Albany  and  organized  the  University  of  Iowa,  but  still 
clung  with  hope  to  the  city  of  his  adoption.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  suspension  of  the  Law  School  seemed 
inevitable.  The  faculty  of  the  Medical  College  offered 
the  land  on  the  south  of  their  building  for  a  lecture  hall, 
and  through  the  efforts  cf  Dr.  Armsby  sufficient  money 
was  raised  to  erect  a  hall  that  would  seat  one  hundred  stu- 
dents. This  was  deemed  ample  for  the  future.  But  in 
i860  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  building,  and  to 
provide  accommodations  for  a  library.  This,  together 
with  the  library  and  furniture,  was  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  faculty.  Since  the  erection  of  this  hall  the  classes 
have  increased  rapidly.  The  jfet  two  years  of  the  war, 
by  the  great  number  of  patriotic  young  men  who  entered 
the  service,  the  size  of  the  class  was  very  much  dimin- 
ished. But  afterwards  the  classes  became  larger  than  be- 
fore. The  present  accommodations  are  now  quite  insuffi- 
cient, and  the  faculty  hope,  with  the  aid  of  our  citizens, 
soon  to  be  able  to  erect  a  new  and  more  spacious  edifice. 

They  are  determined  that  no  effort  or  sacrifice  on  their 
part  shall  be  wanting  to  render  the  institution  worthy  of 
our  city  and  the  State. 


DUDLEY  OBSERVATORY. 

The  establishment  of  this  institution  was  proposed  by 
Dr.  James  II.  Armsby,  in  1 851. 

A  subscription  was  opened,  and  Messrs.  Thomas  VV. 
Olcott,  William  H.  Dewitt  and  Ezra  P.  Prentice  each 
subscribed  $1,000.  Mr.  Olcott  then  presented  the  plan  to 
Mrs.  Blandina  Dudley,  widow  of  the  late  Hon.  Charles  E. 
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Dudley.  Mrs.  Dudley,  with  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
object,  at  once  subscribed  the  sum  of  $12,000;  in  con- 
sideration of  which,  the  trustees  unanimously  resolved  to 
give  the  name  of  Dudley  Observatory  to  the  Institution. 
After  this  liberal  subscription,  the  sum  of  $25,000  was 
soon  secured  in  this  city. 

The  act  of  incorporation  was  granted  by  the  legislature 
in  March,  1852.  Prof.  Mitchel  selected  the  site,  and  Gen- 
eral Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  donated  the  land  on  which 
the  Observatory  building  was  erected.  The  trustees  have 
since  purchased  additional  land,  amounting  in  all  to  eight 
acres,  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  capitol. 

The  building  was  completed  in  1854,  from  plans  fur- 
nished by  Prof.  Mitchel.  Mrs.  Dudley  made  an  additional 
donation  of  $13,000  for  instruments.  Mr.  Olcott  made 
another  donation  of  $10,000,  Mr.  J.  F.  Rathbone  of 
$5,000,  and  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Devvitt  of  $3,000.  Other  liberal 
subscriptions  were  received  from  patrons  of  science,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Institution  was  inaugurated  on  the  28th  of  August, 
1856,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

An  eulogy  on  Mr.  Dudley  was  delivered  by  Washington 
Hunt,  and  the  inaugural  address  by  Edward  Everett. 

On  that  occasion  Mrs.  Dudley  made  another  donation 
of  $50,000,  for  a  permanent  endowment ;  and  in  her  last 
will,  made  a  bequest  of  $30,000  additional,  for  the  same 
object.  Mrs.  Dudley's  donations,  including  the  bequest, 
amount  to  over  $105,000.  The  aggregate  donations 
amount  to  over  $200,000,  secured  mainly  through  the 
personal  efforts  of  Mr.  Olcott  and  Dr.  Armsby.  Over 
$100,000  has  been  expended  on  the  buildings,  instruments, 
grounds,  and  other  objects,  and  $70,000  invested  as  a 
permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  the  Institution. 
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The  Observatory  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  institu- 
tions in  this  country,  and  its  instruments  are  among  the 
most  perfect  and  costly  in  the  world.  It  is  under  the 
charge  of  Geo.  W.  Hough,  as  Director. 


COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


TROY    BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

Board  of  Trustees.— Hon.  Thomas  Coleman,  Presi- 
dent; G.  Parish  Ogden,  F.  A.  Sheldon,  Wm.  H. 
Young,  P.  W.  Converse  ;  John  R.  Carnell,  Secretary. 

A  union,  under  the  university  system,  has  been  made 
with  the  wrell-known  and  largely  patronized  Business 
College,  at  Troy,  New  York.  The  special  studies  pur- 
sued are  Bookkeeping,  Commercial  Law  and  Corre- 
spondence, Personal  and  Business  Accounts,  &c,  to- 
gether with  Practical  Instruction  in  Banking,  Commis- 
sion, and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Merchandising.  The 
design  being  to  utilize  the  student's  previous  education  by 
giving  it  a  practical  adaptation  to  the  various  methods  of 
business  life. 

Students  receive  personal  attention,  and  are  admitted 
for  instruction  in  any  department  of  the  College  at  any 
time.  Special  Courses  may  be  pursued  by  persons  who 
are  fitting  themselves  for  professional  life. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  at  Union  Col- 
lege in  connection  with  Instruction,  Recitations,  and  Ex- 
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animations  covering  the  more  general  and  practical  sub- 
jects of  the  Department. 

By  this  arrangement,  members  of  Union  College  have 
unusual  facilities  for  completing  the  Business  Course  at 
the  Troy  Business  College. 

The  charter  of  Union  University,  as  granted  by  the 
Legislature,  admits  of  additional  departments  and  insti- 
tutions by  mutual  agreement  to  union  with  the  Uni- 
versity. 


SUPERIORITY  OF  PRESENT  OVER  ANCIENT 
EXAMPLES. 


A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  events  and  public 
characters  of  the  past  has  ever  been  deemed  an  accom- 
plishment. To  be  familiar  with  antiquity,  and  acquainted 
with  all  the  heroes  of  past  ages,  is  as  prideful  to  the 
possessor  as  it  is  profitable.  A  knowledge  of  the  past 
helps  us  to  judge  of  the  future  by  showing  us  the  like 
revolutions  of  former  times.  It  enables  mankind  the 
better  to  regulate  their  own  private  manners,  and  the 
management  of  public  affairs.  It  gives  to  us  a  true 
picture  of  the  world  and  the  nature  of  mankind.  It 
teaches  us  to  judge  of  men  as  they  are,  and  warns  us 
against  the  cheats  and  rogueries  of  the  world. 

He  who  is  thoroughly  versed  in  history  takes  more 
comprehensive  views,  and  is  more  accurate  and  more 
methodical  in  all  his  investigations.  He  has  before  him 
an  ever  varying  scene  of  the  beautiful,  the  wonderful  and 
the  useful.    If,  then,  it  be  an  excellence  to  thus  familiar- 
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ize  oneself  with  antiquity,  to  thus  studv  the  characters  of 
history  for  the  sake  of  their  examples  and  precepts,  how 
much  more  necessary  is  it  to  be  acquainted  with  the  great 
men  of  to  day  who  are  making  their  impress  upon  the 
times.  To  entertain  correct  notions  of  a  Caesar,  a  Crom- 
well, an  Alexander,  or  a  Washington  ;  to  be  able  to  tell 
all  the  particulars  of  Homer  and  Herodotus,  of  Virgil 
and  Livy,  may  set  one  well  up  amongst  the  learned.  But 
when  our  judgments  are  based  merely  upon  an  acquain- 
tance with  their  histories,  however  intimate  that  acquain- 
tance be,  they  have  not  that  practicability  and  applica- 
bility of  similarly  correct  judgments  respecting  the  men 
of  the  present. 

The  illustrious  men  of  to-day  are  too  little  known. 
The  abilities  and  virtues  of  great  men  are  not  appreciated 
until  after  their  death.  Then,  too,  society  and  humanity 
begin  to  feel  in  full  the  magnitude  of  their  loss.  If  the 
examples  of  renowned  men,  remote  in  time,  surrounded 
by  different  circumstances,  cast  their  influence  over  the 
present,  and  help  to  mould  its  character,  how  much  more 
effective  will  be  the  examples  of  living  representative 
men. 

We  may  resolve  to  be  a  Washington,  or  a  Howard,  but 
society  of  to-day  may  prove  a  hindrance.  That  which,  a 
century  ago,  would  procure  for  one  immortal  fame,  to-day 
might  sink  him  to  oblivion.  The  means  of  success  vary 
with  the  progress  of  the  world. 

Every  lesson  of  to-day  has  a  significance  which  deteri- 
orates as  it  grows  old.  In  order  to  live  intelligently  and 
wisely  to  day,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  history  of  the 
men  of  to  day.  Reverence  for  the  tenets,  dogmas,  and 
doctrines  of  antiquity  is  all  very  well,  so  long  as  it  ends 
not  in  that  idolatrous  devotion  which  is  deaf  to,  and 
unmindful  of,  improvements,  which  chafes  and  frets  under 
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attempts  to  move  up  to  the  present.  We  can  neither  live 
for  nor  in  the  past.  We  may  use  it  as  a  lamp  to  light  up 
the  present  and  show  us  where  to  step,  but  we  can  neither 
breathe  the  air  of  the  past,  nor  satisfy  hunger  with  the 
bread  of  the  past,  nor  hide  nakedness  in  the  garments  of 
the  past.  To  cling  too  fondly  to  things  that  were,  to 
ideas,  notions  and  creeds  that  dominated  in  the  years 
gone  by,  is  like  venerating  an  old  castle  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  risk  life  among  toppling  walls  and  crumbling  roofs. 
Surely  the  past  is  not  so  full  of  infallibilities  that  it  need 
be  looked  to  in  the  blind  belief  that  their  is  no  virtue  in 
the  present.  The  world's  progress  is  analogous  to  the 
teachings  of  nature. 

Improvement  is  written  on  everything.  The  mature 
man  is  no  longer  a  puling  babe.  Growth  is  stamped  up- 
on his  person,  why  should  it  not  be  upon  his  mind  and 
soul?  Shall  he  be  ever  hampered  with  antique  notions 
and  beliefs  ?  Is  it  better  to  be  a  homilist  resting  on  the 
past  than  a  prophet  building  on  the  future  ?  Is  it  wise  to 
be  always  e*xhuming  and  never  anticipating?  Must  one 
be  eternally  a  member  of  a  post-mortem  panel  to  turn 
over  and  inspect  dead  remains?  Can  there  be  a  milleni- 
um  without  a  grand  breaking  away  from  the  past?  Will 
there  be  anything  ancient  when  the  thousand  years  of  the 
Lord  shall  come? 


Self-Confidence. — Men  often  lose  opportunities  by 
want  of  self-confidence.  Doubts  and  fear  in  the  minds  of 
some  rise  up  for  every  event,  and  they  fear  to  attempt 
what  most  probably  will  be  successful  through  mere  tim- 
orousness,  while  a  courageous,  active  man  will,  with  per- 
haps half  the  ability,  carry  an  enterprise  to  a  prosperous 
termination. 
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It  may  have  been  a  fancy,  or  it  may  have  been  a  dream, 
Or  the  fruit  of  idle  musing  by  a  laughing,  sun-lit  stream. 

It  may  have  been  a  picture  in  the  misty  long  ago, 

Or  a  strain  of  witching  music  sung  by  voices  soft  and  low. 

It  may  have  been  the  glory  of  a  pre-existent  morn, 

Or  a  ray  of  heavenly  beauty,  born  with  me  when  I  was  born; 

But  somewhere  I  have  seen  it — I  know  neither  time  nor  place — 
I  have  seen  the  lovely  image  of  a  strangely  lovely  face. 

Mysteriously  beautiful  and  marvelously  fair,  [hair. 
With  its  light  brown  eyes  resplendent,  and  its  wealth  of  light  brown 

Not  pale  and  cold  and  passionless  ;  magnificently  grand  ; 
Neither  royally  imperious,  ;  s  born  but  to  command  ; 

But  sweet  and  pure  and  lovely,  with  a  modest  grace  and  mien, 
With  a  woman's  deepest  feelings,  and  a  girlish  hate  of  spleen. 

A  being  mirrored  in  the  face,  that  one  would  like  to  love 

With  the  highest,  purest  passion  that  a  willing  mind  could  move. 

The  face  is  ever  with  me,  though  I  wander  where  I  will,  [still. 
And  the  brown  hair  floats  around  me,  and  the  brown  eyes  haunt  me 

I  never  yet  have  found  it,  though  I've  searched  for  many  a  year, 
For  the  strangely  Bweet  reality  I  know  is  somewhere  near. 

I  feel  it  growing  nearer,  and  I'm  thinking,  by  and  by, 
That  the  face  my  fancy  images,  beneath  my  gaze  shall  lie. 

Not  only  then  the  image,  and  not  only  then  the  sign, 
But  the  lovelier  reality  shall  be  forever  mine. 
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Thomas  Allen  was  born  August  29,  18 13.  At  this 
time,  and  during  the  earlier  boyhood  of  Thomas,  his 
father  occupied  the  homestead  erected  on  the  glebe  of 
one  hundred  acres,  which  with  other  lands  had  been  as- 
signed, in  accordance  with  provincial  law,  to  the  first 
minister  of  the  town.  Some  two  hundred  yards  away, 
on  the  border  of  the  green,  shaded  by  the  famous  old 
Forest  Elm  of  Pittsfield,  stood  the  village  "  Academy," 
and  there  Thomas  Allen  received  his  first  schooling.  He 
had,  however,  not  made  greaf  progress  in  his  studies  when 
his  father  removed  to  a  farm,  something  more  than  two 
miles  from  the  central  village,  where  for  several  years  his 
educational  advantages  of  a  formal  character  were  merely 
those  of  a  common  district  school,  kept  in  winter  by  a 
master,  and  by  a  mistress  or  "  ma'am,"  in  summer,  when 
the  master  had  work  to  do  in  which  he  was  perhaps  better 
versed  than  that  of  instruction. 

His  father's  home  was,  however,  on  the  banks  of  the 
graceful  Housatonic,  and  surrounded  by  some  of  the  most 
charming  scenery  of  the  Green  Mountains.  Here,  in  the 
midst  of  a  refined  and  thoughtful  family  circle,  which 
often  welcomed  to  its  fireside,  guests  whose  conversation 
must  have  been  both  instructive  and  entertaining,  his 
mind  did  not  remain  untrained  or  uninformed  in  the  bet- 
ter learning  always  obtained  by  apt  minds  brought  into 
such  contact.  "  Here,  too,  it  was,"  says  one  who  knew 
him  well,  "  that  Thomas  formed  a  taste  for  rural  pursuits 
and  pastimes,  which  is  now  one  of  his  marked  character- 
istics, and  which  will  probably  adhere  to  him  through  life. 
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His  father's  meadow  in  haying  time  was  his  Arcadia. 
The  speckled  trout  played  in  the  little  brook,  and  wood- 
cock nestled  in  the  alders.  He  learned  alike  how  to  take 
them,  and  how  to  turn  a  swarth  and  make  a  hay-cock. 
No  boy  excelled  him  in  the  use  of  the  angling-rod  and 
fowling  piece.  His  father  kept  a  great  variety  of  stock, 
and,  among  the  rest,  a  few  hounds  ;  and,  under  their  en- 
ticement, he  became  very  fond,  in  winter,  as  often  as 
Virgil  and  Cicero  could  spare  him,  of  joining  his  father 
in  the  exciting  sport  of  a  '  fox  hunt.'  " 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  Professor  Chester  Dewey 
then  well  known,  and  since  still  more  distinguished,  as  a 
scholar  and  a  naturalist,  resigning  his  chair  in  Williams 
College,  established  in  Pittsfield  a  seminary  of  a  peculiar 
character,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Berkshire  Gym- 
nasium, immediately  took  a  high  rank  among  similar 
institutions,  At  this  school,  his  father  having  determined 
to  give  him  a  liberal  education,  Thomas  completed  his 
preparatory  studies  ;  having  the  good  fortune  to  be  a 
room-mate  for  a  while  with  Mark  Hopkins,  then  one  of 
the  teachers,  and  now  the  venerable  and  eminent  President 
of  Williams  College. 

To  the  instructions  and  associations  of  the  Gymnasium, 
Mr.  Allen  probably  owes  much.  One  incident  either 
developed  or  originated  a  taste  which  afterwards  had 
great  influence  upon  his  fortunes.  The  students  published 
a  weekly  paper,  and  he  was  one  of  the  chief  editors  and 
contributors.  A  file  is  still  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Berkshire  Athenaeum,  and  is  very  creditable  to  the  con- 
ductors as  boys  in  their  stage  of  education. 

Thomas  entered  Union  College  in  1829,  attaining  the 
requisite  age  of  sixteen  between  the  day  of  examination 
and  the  beginning  of  his  first  term. 
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His  college  life  was  distinguished  by  no  remarkable  inci- 
dent, but  he  maintained  with  ease  a  good  standing  as  a 
scholar,  and  remembers  with  special  gratitude  the  senior 
year's  instructions  of  President  Nott,  as  having  been  of 
great  advantage  to  him  through  life. 

He  graduated  in  1832,  but  having  left  college  a  few 
months  previous,  in  order  to  commence  the  study  of  the 
law,  he  received  no  award  of  commencement  honors  from 
the  faculty.  He,  however,  in  accordance  with  the  election 
of  the  Philomathean  Society,  delivered  a  farewell  address 
to  the  class. 

His  legal  studies  which  had  been  commenced  at  Albany, 
were  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  cholera  to  that  city, 
in  its  first  fearful  visitation  to  America  ;  and  before  they 
could  be  resumed,  family  misfortunes,  involving  much  loss 
of  money,  had  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  resume 
them  as  before. 

In  this  crisis  of  family  affairs,  his  eldest  brother,  George 
W.,  was  in  the  army,  where,  years  after,  he  died,  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, in  the  seige  of  Vera  Cruz  ;  the  next  ob- 
tained a  government  appraisorship  at  Boston  ;  the  third 
a  small  farm.  The  course  of  the  young  law  student 
under  these  circumstances  is  a  happy  proof  of  what  good 
New  England  blood,  education  and  character,  under  the 
impulse  of  a  firm  will,  can  do  in  the  world,  with  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  sole  capital.  And  it  is  best  told  by  Mr. 
Allen  himself,  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  a 
friend  : 

"  My  good  father  said  to  me  :  '  I  have  given  you  an 
education  ;  here  are  twenty-five  dollars.  It  is  all  that  I 
can  do  ;  go  and  take  care  of  yourself.'  I  took  the  boon 
with  gratitude  ;  and  with  a  full  determination  to  return  it 
with  interest,  and  to  repay  if  possible,  the  care  of  my 
always  kind  parents,  I  started  for  the  city  of  New  York. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  1 8th  of  October,  1832,  I  took 
lodgings  at  a  boarding  house,  at  the  corner  of  Wall  street 
and  Broadway,  now  (1853)  occupied  by  the  new  Metro- 
politan Bank.  My  mind  was  not  a  little  concerned  in 
deciding  upon  my  course  of  life.  I  was  at  the  heart  of  a 
great  city,  and  often  felt  a  sense  of  utter  loneliness  and 
desolation.  With  a  little  purse  that  must  inevitably  be 
exhausted  in  a  few  weeks  at  most,  what  should  I  do  ? 
After  revolving  several  plans  in  my  mind,  I  resolved  to 
persevere  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  as  I  originally 
contemplated. 

"  Knowing  that  I  had  to  work  my  passage  into  the  pro- 
fession, I  kept  a  vigilant  eye  out  for  employment.  In  a 
few  days  I  discovered  in  the  Evening  Post,  an  advertise- 
ment of  "  A  Clerk  Wanted  "  in  a  lawyer's  office.  I  lost 
no  time  in  repairing  to  the  hoped-for  haven.  Alas  !  there 
had  been  many  applicants,  and  the  place  was  already 
filled,  and  the  young  man  who  filled  it  looked  upon  me 
with  rather  a  patronizing  air.  I  resolved,  notwithstand- 
ing, to  present  my  letters  of  introduction,  and  finally  ob- 
tained permission  to  remain  in  the  office  and  read  the 
books,  paying  for  the  privilege  in  clerical  labor. 

"  Happily  for  me,  I  was  not  long  in  discovering  that 
my  fellow-student  who  received  the  salary  soon  had  a 
sinecure.  My  necessity,  if  nothing  else,  drove  me  to 
industry,  and,  with  better  chirography,  I  soon  won  much 
of  the  business  of  the  office,  and  was  firmly  installed  in  a 
clerkship  in  Hatch  &  Cambrelcng's  office  in  Wall  street, 
with  a  salary  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  In 
this  situation  I  continued  for  three  years,  learning  the 
practice  of  the  law  from  the  labors  thrown  upon  me,  and 
employing  my  leisure  moments  in  studying  the  books. -J' 
My  pay  was  so  small  that  I  had  to  economize  closely  to 
get  along.    A  part  of  the  time  I  roomed  in  an  attic  apart-* 
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merit,  with  a  respectable  journeyman  jeweler,  in  Duane 
street ;  but  though  often  for  weeks  without  a  penny  in  my 
pocket  I  did  not  repine.     Hopefully  persevering,  I  in- 
creased my  little  income  somewhat  by  copying  for  other 
members  of  the  bar.    Some  of  my  letters  at  this  time 
show  an  occasional  trace  of  despondency,  and  sometimes 
a  little  disgust  with  the  dry  study  of  the  law,  which  was 
not  half  so  pleasant  to  me  as  holidays  in  the  country. 
I  was  not  satisfied  whether  New  York  was  my  proper 
place,  and  frequently  had  dreams  of  the  West,  and  even 
of  New  Orleans.    In  1833,  President  Jackson  visited  New 
York,  followed,  a  day  or  two  after  by  the  celebrated 
Indian,  Black  Hawk.    I  wrote  an  account  of  the  visit  of 
those  chiefs,  describing  their  personal  appearance  and  the 
unusual  scenes  following  them  in  the  city.    I  wrote  now 
and  then  a  comment  or  a  criticism  upon  passing  events, 
which  I  sometimes  published  in  the  newspapers.    But  my 
time  was  too  much  occupied  in  obtaining  a  living  to  in- 
dulge my  literary  taste.    Seeing  that  I  had  an  editorial 
turn,  a  bookseller,  with  whom  I  had  become  acquainted, 
joined  me  in  a  plan  to  publish  the  first  penny  newspaper 
ever  published  in  America.    While  in  the  country,  com- 
pleting his  arrangements,  others  got  wind  of  the  design, 
and  before  the  plan  could  be  executed,  had  issued  a  paper 
on  that  plan.    Others  quickly  followed.    I  then  gave  up 
the  idea,  and  in  September,  1834,  became  the  editor  of 
the  Family  Magazine — a  monthly  illustrated  journal  of 
useful  general  intelligence — J.  S,  Redfield,  publisher.  I 
edited  this  magazine,  in  such  moments  as  I  could  get  from 
my  law  pursuits,  for  about  a  year  and  a  half.    The  maga- 
zine contributed  materially  to  my  support.    About  this 
time  I  was  engaged  by  the  principal  law  book-selling 
house  of  New  York  to  assist  in  compiling  a  digest  of  the 
decisions  of  the  New  York  Courts  from  the  earliest  times 
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down  to  that  period.  Upon  this  work  I  labored  over  a 
year.  For  my  share  of  labor  in  that  work,  I  received  a 
small  but  select  law  library." 

Although  a  period  of  struggle  and  hard  work,  this 
seems  to  have  been  neither  an  unpleasant  nor  unprofitable 
portion  of  Mr.  Allen's  life.  His  mind  was  never  averse 
to  effort  ;  his  labors  were  in  great  part  congenial  to  his 
taste,  and  his  success  would  have  been  flattering  to  men 
of  greater  years.  The  Family  Magazine  flourished  under 
his  management,  and  some  of  his  contributions  to  it  have 
since  been  published  in  Sear's  illustrated  volumes,  among 
other  compilations.  The  Digest,  published  and  repub- 
lished, was  long  a  standard  work. 

In  1835,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  by  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  received  his 
master's  degree  from  his  Alma  Mater,  and  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  of  New  York, 
an  honor  not  often  lightly  bestowed. 

In  1836,  he  supported,  by  addresses  in  his  native  town 
and  elsewhere,  the  election  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  the 
Presidency.  In  the  same  season,  his  uncle  by  marriage, 
Gen.  E.  W.  Ripley,  one  of  the  well  known  heroes  of 
Lundy's  Lane,  and  then  a  Representative  in  Congress 
from  Louisiana,  invited  him  to  remove  to  that  State, 
offering  to  resign  to  him  his  law  office  and  practice.  The 
offer  was  accepted  ;  and  although  not  carried  out,  owing 
to  the  sudden  failure  of  Gen.  Ripley's  bodily  and  mental 
health,  proved  indirectly  of  great  influence  upon  Mr. 
Allen's  future. 

In  the  spring  of  1842,  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  where 
on  the  I2th  of  the  following  July,  he  married  Miss  Ann 
C.  Russell,  the  daughter  of  William  Russell,  Esq.,  of  that 
city. 
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He  had,  in  his  prosperity,  not  forgotten  the  pledge 
made  in  his  heart  when  receiving  his  father's  parting  gift, 
and  had  contributed  liberally  to  the  education  of  his 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  ;  but  when  in  1843,  his  affairs 
at  Washington  were  settled,  he  found  himself  with  a  mod- 
erate capital,  that,  judiciously  invested  in  St.  Louis,  and 
with  the  addition  of  the  property  received  through  his 
wife,  placed  him  in  circumstances  which  enabled  him  to 
choose  his  pursuits  without  reference  to  immediate  neces- 
sities. He  therefore  soon  closed  the  law-office  which  he 
had  opened  in  St.  Louis,  and  began  to  devote  his  attention 
to  public  interests,  with  abilities  and  zeal  which  have  pro- 
duced great  results  for  himself,  as  well  as  for  the  city  and 
State  of  his  adoption,  and  which  are  not  confined  within 
State  limits. 

For  a  few  years  he  contented  himself  with  the  publica- 
tion of  a  few  papers  on  general  subjects,  and  pushing 
some  local  projects  for  the  good  of  the  city,  including  the 
establishment  of  the  St.  Louis  Horticultural  Society,  of 
which  he  became  President. 

He  also  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  physical  geogra- 
phy and  resources  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  in  1847, 
at  the  request  of  the  St.  Louis  delegates  to  the  convention 
held  that  year  at  Chicago,  prepared  a  pamphlet  upon  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  river,  which  showed  that 
his  researches  in  that  portion  of  his  subject  had  been 
thorough  and  laborious. 

In  1848  he  began  those  labors  in  behalf  of  internal  im- 
provements in  Missouri  and  neighboring  States,  which 
have  continued  ever  since,  and  have  accomplished  results 
which  could  hardly  have  been  hoped  at  that  time. 

St.  Louis — although  she  had  some  enterprising  citizens, 
and  was  by  the  force  of  her  natural  position,  a  thriving, 
wealthy  and  populous  city,  with  great  geographical  advan- 
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tages  for  further  growth— was,  in  1849,  by  no  means  the 
bold,  ambitious,  public-spirited  metropolis  which  she  now 
is.  Indeed,  the  very  abundance  of  her  natural  advantages 
induced  a  somewhat  supine  reliance  upon  them.  It  is  the 
very  nature  of  a  class  which  has  become  wealthy  through 
certain  facilities  of  business  to  think  best  of  the  bridge 
which  has  carried  them  safely  over  ;  to  be  inclined  to  let 
well  enough  alone.  But  Mr.  Allen,  with  a  wider  knowl- 
edge of  the  country,  had  a  mere  correct  appreciation  of 
the  sharp  rivalries  which,  even  then,  St.  Louis  was  about 
to  encounter  for  the  commerce  of  vast  regions,  which,  as 
a  part  of  our  national  domain,  had  just  become  greatly 
more  vast  by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  California,  and 
other  Mexican  territories.  In  his  youth  the  matter  of  . 
paramount  importance  in  his  native  town  had  been  the 
construction  through  it  of  the  Western  Railroad  of  Mas- 
sachusetts— a  project  in  its  time  more  formidable  than 
that  of  a  line  across  the  continent  now  is.  And  in  the 
discussions  regarding  it,  the  young  student  of  the  world 
had  acquired  an  interest  in  internal  improvements  which 
deepened  as  his  observation  widened  ;  and  he  was  eager 
to  extend  the  benefit  of  the  railroad  system  to  his  adopted 
State. 

To  aid,  and  soon  to  lead,  in  this  great  work,  Mr.  Allen 
was  well  fitted  by  his  position  in  regard  to  wealth,  by  his 
power  to  ably  advocate  his  projects  as  a  writer,  as  a  pub- 
lic speaker,  and  as  a  persuasive  conversationalist,  as  well 
as  by  his  prudence,  fullness  of  information,  and  persistent 
energy  and  will. 

His  first  effort  in  behalf  of  railroads,  or  at  least  the  first 
of  a  public  character  of  which  we  find  mention,  was  an 
address  to  the  voters  of  St.  Louis,  in  behalf  of  a  subscrip-  J 
tion  to  the  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  written  at  | 
the  request  of  a  public  meeting  in  1848. 
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At  that  time  there  were  but  about  7,000  miles  of  rail- 
road in  the  whole  United  States — not  a  mile  of  it  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river.  But  various  projects  had  been 
broached  for  a  line  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and,  early  in  1849, 
Senator  Benton,  of  Missouri,  brought  into  Congress  his 
famous  bill  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  project.  The 
idea  was  strikingly  consonant  with  Mr.  Allen's  views,  and 
and  at  a  large  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  called 
to  take  action  upon  the  subject,  on  the  20th  of  February, 
he  reported  resolutions  strongly  in  favor  of  a  national  cen- 
tral highway  to  the  Pacific,  which  were  unanimously 
passed  and  received  a  hearty  response  from  the  State 
Legislature, 

In  the  October  following,  under  a  call  of  the  citizens  of 
St.  Louis,  written  by  Mr.  Allen,  a  national  convention 
assembled  in  that  city,  delegates  from  fourteen  States  be- 
ing present  Senator  Benton,  Mr.  Allen  and  others  made 
speeches  in  favor  of  the  enterprise,  and  to  Mr.  Allen  was 
entrusted  the  preparation  of  an  address  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  a  memorial  to  Congress. 

But  speeches  and  conventions  do  not  build  railroads. 
Least  of  all  could  they  do  so  at  that  time  in  Missouri, 
which,  says  a  competent  authority,  M  had  existed  as  a 
State  for  thirty  years  without  a  dream  of  practical  inter- 
nal improvement,"  and  where  the  jealousy  excited  by 
politicians  against  banks  had  extended  to  ail  joint  stock 
companies.  To  have  gained  the  favor  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  intelligent  and  liberal  class  of  citizens  was  much, 
but  it  was  not  all  ;  and,  of  these,  few  were  more  sanguine 
than  to  hope  for  a  realization  of  their  desires  at  a  not  very 
near  future.  Railroad  charters  were,  however,  granted 
from  time  to  time,  although  the  companies  very  rarely 
took  the  trouble  even  to  organize  ;  and  in  anticipation  of 
some  objection  in  Congress  to  the  construction  of  a  na- 
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tional  highway  through  a  State,  some  gentlemen  took  the 
precaution  to  procure  one  for  a  Pacific  Railroad. 

There  was  no  purpose  for  any  immediate  use  of  the 
charter  by  the  corporators  ;  but  it  dwelt  upon  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Allen,  who,  from  this  time,  devoted  himself  ener- 
getically to  the  subject,  contending  sometimes  almost  sin- 
gle-handed against  prejudice,  timidity  and  apathy.  In 
January,  1850,  he  called  public  attention  to  the  charter  in 
a  card,  and  invited  a  meeting  of  the  corporators.  The 
meeting  was  held,  and,  as  the  result  of  the  investigation 
and  thought  which  he  had  concentrated  upon  the  subject, 
he  read  an  address  whose  comprehensiveness  of  view, 
accuracy  and  fullness  of  detail,  and  earnestness  of  man- 
ner were  irresistibly  convincing.  $154,000  of  the  stock 
were  taken  on  the  spot,  the  address  was  circulated  freely, 
and  Mr.  Allen  was  soon  after  elected  president  of  the 
company.  Ground  was  broken  on  the  road  July  4,  185  1, 
and  the  contractors  were  fairly  at  work  in  September. 

In  1850  Mr.  Allen  was  chosen  for  four  years  to  the 
Senate  of  Missouri,  where  he  was  immediately  made 
chairman  of  the  Comnv'ttee  of  Internal  Improvements, 
and  by  persevering  efforts  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  loan 
of  the  State  credit  in  aid  of  the  road  to  the  amount  of 
$2,000,000. 

Traveling  on  horse-back  along  the  proposed  route  of 
the  road,  he  roused  the  slumbering  energies  of  the  people 
in  behalf  of  a  work  which,  so  nearly  concerned  them,  and 
procured  numerous  petitions  to  Congress  for  a  grant  of 
land  in  its  aid.  Armed  with  these,  and  rendered  more 
familiar  with  the  resources  of  the  region  to  be  opened  by 
the  road,  he  proceeded  to  Washington  and  presented  his 
case  so  strongly  that,  in  June,  1852,  an  act  was  passed 
granting  alternate  sections  of  land — the  first  encourage- 
ment given  by  Congress  to  a  Pacific  Railroad. 
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In  1857  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Terre  Haute, 
Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  but  finding  it  deeply  in- 
volved in  debt,  withdrew  at  the  end  of  the  year,  recom- 
mending a  reorganization. 

In  1858  he  founded  the  well-known  banking-house  of 
Allen,  Copp  &  Nisbet,  of  St.  Louis,  he  furnishing  the 
capital. 

In  1859,  entrusted  by  the  State  of  Missouri  with 
$900,000  of  her  guaranteed  bonds  in  aid  of  the  Southern 
Branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  he  disposed  of  them  to 
great  advantage. 

Meanwhile,  in  1855,  he  had  commenced  at  Pittsfield, 
the  erection  of  a  very  spacious,  solid  and  elegant  mansion, 
on  the  lands  which  his  grandfather  received  as  the  first 
settled  minister.  A  large  part  of  the  original  one-hun- 
dred-acre glebe  was  sold  by  the  old  patriot  during  the 
Revolutionary  struggle,  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  the 
loan  of  the  hard-pressed  "Continental"  Treasury.  Another 
slice  he  had  let  slip  as  the  site  for  a  Democratic  hotel,  in  the 
fervor  of  his  Democracy,  in  the  days  when  politics  were 
carried  into  all  the  affairs  of  business,  social  life  and 
religion.  Afterwards  the  hotel  became  the  commons 
boarding-house  of  the  Berkshire  Medical  College ;  and 
the  college  being  removed  in  1855  to  another  site,  Mr. 
Allen  was  able  to  re-purchase  that  part  of  the  old  family 
estate.  The  grounds  attached  to  the  home-stead  had 
always  remained  of  considerable  extent,  and  the  re-pur- 
chase rendered  them  ample,  embracing  an  entire  square, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  corner  in  the  rear,  upon 
which  stands  a  church.  The  house,  completed  and  occu- 
pied in  1858,  is  a  chaste  and  massive  specimen  of  the 
Elizabethean  style,  built  of  a  peculiar  and  handsome 
variety  of  dark-blue,  compact  limestone,  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  beautifully  located  residences  in  Mas- 
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sachusetts.  Here  Mr.  Allen  resides  in  summer,  his  winter 
residence  being  in  Lucas  Place,  St.  Louis. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  in  1S61,  Mr.  Allen,  who 
had  supported  Mr.  Douglas  in  the  preceding  Presidential 
canvass,  did  not  hesitate — although  he  had  large  interests 
at  stake  on  the  border — in  the  course  which  duty  and 
feeling  alike  dictated.  In  the  previous  fall,  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  deeming  it  advisable  to  place  the  militia 
of  the  State  upon  a  more  effective  footing,  he  gave  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  as  a  fund  for  a  company  in  Pittsfield, 
which  took  the  name  of  the  Allen  Guard,  and  was  very 
diligently  drilled  during  the  winter.  When  President 
Lincoln's  first  call  for  troops  came,  although  Gov.  Andrew 
selected  no  regiment  from  the  western  part  of  the  State 
to  respond  to  the  summons,  the  Allen  Guard  was  attached 
to  one  of  those  from  the  East  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  its  commander,  Captain,  since  General,  Henry  S. 
Briggs,  a  son  of  Gov.  Geo.  N.  Briggs.  In  twenty-fours 
from  the  order,  the  Guard  was  on  its  march  to  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Allen  was  at  that  moment  in  the  city  of  New 
York  ;  and  wishing  to  manifest  his  gratification  with  the 
prompt  gallantry  of  the  corps  which  bore  his  name  and 
owed  its  existence  to  his  liberality,  he,  with  his  sisters, 
procured  a  beautiful  banner,  intending  to  present  it  to  the 
company  on  its  march  through  the  city.  A  change  of 
route  frustrated  the  intention  at  the  time  but  the  banner 
was  duly  presented  at  the  close  of  the  campaign. 

Returning  to  Pittsfield,  Mr.  Allen  joined  heart  and 
hand  with  the  authorities  and  citizens  of  the  town  in  their 
efforts  to  raise  men  and  furnish  aid  to  the  families  of 
those  already  in  the  field.  Of  the  efficiency  of  these 
efforts  he  had  the  pleasure  afterwards  to  receive  official 
recognition.  Writing  to  him  when  a  call  for  'troops  was 
made  in  1862,  Gov.  Andrew  said  :    "  Nothing  can  exceed 
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the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people  of  Pittsfield.  The  town 
has  already  most  nobly  connected  its  name  with  the 
brightest  pages  in  the  history  of  this  war  ;  and  now  it  is 
the  first  to  take  hold  in  the  right  way  to  raise  its  quota. 
*  *  *  The  quota  of  Pittsfield  is  one  hundred  and  two 
men — just  a  company." 

But  Mr.  Allen  felt  that  his  special  post  of  duty  at  that 
crisis  was  in  Missouri.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  con- 
flict, he  wrote  to  Gov.  C.  F.  Jackson,  warning  him  of  the 
consequences  that  would  be  sure  to  result  from  any  at- 
tempt to  take  the  State  out  of  the  Union,  and  especially 
denouncing  the  Governor's  pretention  in  denying  the  right  | 
of  the  United  States  troops  to  cross  the  soil  of  Missouri. 
Gov.  Jackson,  as  is  well  known,  did  attempt  to  take  his 
State  out  of  the  Union,  with  the  result  of  making  it  the 
theatre  of  war,  and  the  overthrow  of  himself.  Mr.  Allen 
early  returned  to  St.  Louis  and  exerted  all  his  energies 
and  his  influence — which  was  especially  great  with  those 
who  had,  with  him,  supported  Mr.  Douglas — in  favor  of 
the  Union.  He  was  present  as  a  spectator  at  the  capture  I 
of  Camp  Jackson  ;  and  on  the  reorganization  of  the  State 
Government,  was  offered  and  declined  the  office  of  Quar- 
ter-master General.  In  1862  he  was  candidate  for  Con- 
gress of  the  "  Unconditional  Union  men  "  of  the  Second 
Missouri  District,  and  was  defeated  by  means  familiar 
enough  in  those  distracted  days,  but  which  we  will  not  here 
discuss,  further  than  to  say  that  among  them  were  asper- 
sions of  a  loyalty  to  the  Union,  which  had  been  too  well 
and  too  conspicuously  proved  to  have  been  honestly 
doubted  by  those  who  made  them. 

In  1865,  Mr.  Allen,  with  his  eldest  son  and  daughter, 
visited  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe. 

In  1866  he  presented  a  plan  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
national  debt,  by  a  grand  patriotic"  subscription,  in  com- 
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mutation  of  taxes,  and  also  based,  in  part,  on  repayment 
in  public  lands. 

On  the  completion  of  his  house  at  Pittsfield,  Mr.  Allen 
had  proposed  to  himself  to  pause  in  his  arduous  business 
career  and  devote  himself  to  the  rural  pursuits  he  loves 
so  well  ;  but  his  is  not  a  nature  to  so  pause  when  scarcely 
past  the  meridian  of  life.  In  his  reply  to  a  speech  accom- 
panying a  presentation  from  the  Missouri  Publishers'  As- 
sociation in  1869,  he  thus,  himself,  explains  this  restless 
activity  : 

"  I  have  sometimes  felt  compelled  to  admit  the  truth  of 
a  remark  make  by  one  of  my  attorneys,  that  I  am  con- 
demned by  the  Almighty  to  hard  labor  for  the  term  of 
my  natural  life.  What  caused  the  sentence,  I  do  not 
known,  but  I  admit  its  justice  and  submit  to  it  ;  and  that 
certainly  not  merely  to  amass  the  goods  of  this  world,  for 
I  have  long  since  had  a  sufficiency  of  them.  And  I  have 
endeavored  to  do  as  many  do  when  they  think  they  have 
enough  ;  retire  from  active  business,  and  enjoy  the  otium 
cum  dignitate ;  but  it  would  not  do:  I  exhausted  my 
library,  resorted  to  fine  horses,  fine  stock,  to  travel — to 
almost  everything  which  a  gentleman  can  resort  to  in  this 
country,  to  engross  his  attention  and  employ  his  time. 
But  I  found  it  was  not  my  nature  so  to  live,  and  I  came 
back  to  my  work,  and  to  work  as  long  as  Nature  will 
endure  it.  I  have,  therefore,  worked  on  ;  and  if  I  have 
accomplished,  or  shall  accomplish  some  of  the  enterprises 
which  I  have  in  hand,  and  some  which  I  have  in  contem- 
plation, I  shall  be  satisfied  in  having  done  some  good  for 
my  countrymen." 

It  was  a  little  more  than  two  years  before  the  date  of 
this  speech  that  while  Mr.  Allen  was  haunted  by  his  life- 
sentence,  an  irresistible  opportunity  invited  him  back  to 
the  railroad  field  of  Missouri.    The  Iron  Mountain  road, 
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which  liad  received  large  subsidies  from  the  State  and 
from  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  was  surrendered  to  the  State 
unfinished,  in  part  on  account  of  the  civil  troubles  which 
had  recently  ended.  It  was  intended  by  this  route  to 
open  the  richest  mineral  lands  of  Missouri — some  of  the 
richest  in  the  world — to  a  market ;  while  extending  by  its 
charter  to  Belmont,  opposite  the  city  of  Columbus,  in 
Kentucky,  it  was  the  great  trunk  line  which  should  bring 
the  traffic  of  the  South  and  Southwest  to  St.  Louis. 
Closely  connected  with  it  was  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  Rail- 
road, extending  to  the  Arkansas  boundary.  In  the  im- 
mediate rivalry  of  cities,  as  well  as  for  the  permanent 
interests  of  Missouri,  it  was  essential  that  these  roads — ■ 
especially  the  Iron  Mountain — should  be  speedily  com- 
pleted. To  this  end  the  Legislature  ordered  their  sale, 
by  commissioners,  to  the  highest  and  best  bidders  :  the 
latter  qualification  *was  added,  as  energy,  experience  and 
resources,  in  large  measure,  were  indispensable  to  the 
rapid  execution  of  the  work. 

The  two  roads  were  sold  together.  We  will  not  go  into 
the  particulars  of  the  sale,  which  was  complicated  by 
politicians  and  speculators  ;  but  Mr.  Allen,  who  had  been 
over-bid,  was  able  to  purchase  the  roads  and  their  fran- 
chise from  the  successful  bidders,  for  one  million  dollars, 
with  an  obligation  to  the  State  to  complete  the  Iron 
Mountain  road  in  five  years. 

A  committee  of  the  Legislature,  who  afterwards  exam- 
ined the  matter,  thought  the  difference  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  between  the  price  which 
Mr.  Allen  gave  the  speculators,  and  that  which  he  offered 
the  commissioners,  was  well  paid  "  to  individuals  who 
would  stand,  as  first  purchasers,  between  him  and  the 
abuse  of  politicians."  It  did  not,  however,  altogether 
avail  him  ;  for  the  Governor,  the  next  year,  seized  the 
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road  on  pretext  of  some  variation  in  the  line  of  progress, 
although  it  was  conceded  that,  on  the  whole,  the  advance 
was  greater  than  had  been  agreed  upon. 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Allen  appealed  to  the  Legislature,  where, 
in  a  thorough  investigation  and  discussion  of  the  facts, 
he  so  completely  sustained  himself,  that  that  body,  more 
than  ratifying  his  previous  title,  vested  the  property  and 
franchise  of  the  road  absolutely  in  himself,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  subject  only  to  his  obligation  to  complete  it  in 
the  specified  time  ;  tendering  also  the  State  aid  for  a 
branch  to  Arkansas,  which  he  has  since  built.  The  road 
was  in  fact  completed  in  August,  1869 — the  purchase 
having  been  make  in  January,  1867 — in  less  than  half  the 
time  allowed  by  the  contract.  According  to  "  Poor's 
Railroad  Manual,"  having  a  length  of  210  miles,  it  cost, 
including  real  estate  and  rolling  stock,  $10,380,000,  and 
has  a  funded  debt  of  $4,000,000.  Mr.' Allen  is  still  Presi- 
dent and  chief  owner. 

In  May,  1869,  the  editors  of  the  newspapers  in  Missouri, 
holding  a  convention  at  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Allen  invited  them 
to  an  excursion  over  his  road  to  the  famous  mountain  of 
iron  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The  result  was  a 
memorable  party  of  pleasure  and  profit.  Six  cars  were 
filled  by  the  party,  and  were  drawn  by  a  superb  locomo- 
tive, the  "Thomas  Allen,"  which  was  decorated  with  the 
medals  won  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  declaring  it  the  best 
exhibited  at  that  grand  collection  of  the  world's  best 
workmanship.  Fifteen  years  before,  he  had  placed  upon 
his  Pacific  Railroad  the  first  locomotive  that  ever  crossed 
the  Mississippi  River.  Then  there  were  but  thirty-eight 
miles  of  railroad  west  of  that  river ;  now,  from  that  little 
germ,  the  system  had  grown  to  near  two  thousand. 

In  1870  Mr.  Allen,  with  about  thirty  invited  guests,  in 
a  fine  train  of  cars,  drawn  by  the  "  Thomas  Allen,"  passed 
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over  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  to  Belmont,  crossed  the 
Mississippi  to  Columbus,  and  extended  the  excursion  to 
the  principal  cities  of  the  South  as  far  as  Charleston  and 
Savannah,  traveling  over  two  thousand  miles  in  eleven 
days  without  an  accident. 

Mr.  Allen  still  seems  as  ardent  in  the  cause  of  internal 
improvements  as  ever ;  and  building  railroads  indeed 
promises  to  be  his  life-work. 

In  1 87 1,  he  with  his  associates,  purchased  the  Cairo  and 
Fulton  Railroad  of  Arkansas,  an  extension  of  the  road 
of  the  same  name  in  Missouri,  bought  in  1867. 

This  road,  of  which  Mr.  Allen  is  president,  will,  when 
completed,  extend  via  Little  Rock  300  miles  from  the 
termination  of  the  Missouri  road  at  the  border  of  that 
State,  to  the  northern  border  of  Texas  ;  the  intention 
being,  in  the  end,  to  provide  a  direct  line  from  St.  Louis 
to  the  Gulf. 

Mr.  Allen  is  now  president  of  three  railroads,  whose 
united  length,  when  completed,  will  be  adout  700  miles. 
He  also  administers  2,500,000  acres  of  lands,  in  the 
States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  In  addition  to  these 
charges,  he  is  President  of  the  St.  Clair  and  Carondelet 
Bridge  Company,  which  proposes  to  bridge  the  Mississippi 
at  the  lower  part  of  St.  Louis.  He  was  a  member  of, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in,  the  National  Boards  of 
Trade  at  Philadelphia  in  1868,  and  at  Cincinnati  in  1869. 

Mr.  Allen's  interest  in  the  development  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Missouri,  has  hardly  been  less  than  in  that  of 
her  railroad  system.  When  in  the  Senate  in  1850,  he 
introduced,  and  after  two  years'  effort,  carried  through 
the  Legislature  a  law  for  the  geological  survey  of  the 
State,  which  has  not  only  greatly  contributed  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  resources,  but  has  given  it  an  honorable  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  science.    And  in  1871  he  pledged  to 
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Washington  University  of  St.  Louis,  the  interest  for  five 
years  at  seven  per  cent,  of  the  sum  of  $40,000,  for  the 
purpose  of  endowing  a  chair  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 
His  views  on  the  subject  were  tersely  given  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  that  year.    This  department  is 
now  organized  on  a  complete  and  thorough  basis,  and  is 
in  successful  operation  with  a  competent  professor.  Mr. 
Allen  has  also  taken  an  interest  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Library  in  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  has  been,  for 
several  years,  the  President  ot  a  Library  association  there. 
In  1 87 1 ,  at  his  instance,  the  plan  was  enlarged,  and  a 
charter  obtained  for  a  corporation  entitled  the  "  Berkshire 
Athenaeum,"  "for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining an  institution  to  aid  in  promoting  education, 
culture  and  refinement,  and  diffusing  knowledge  by  means 
of  a  library,  reading-rooms,  lectures,  museums  and  cab- 
inets of  art,  and  historical  and  natural  curiosities."  Of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  this  institution,  Mr.  Allen  is 
President,  and  will  doubtless  endow  it  with  a  permanent 
building  which  will  be  an  honor  to  his  native  county  of 
Berkshire.     During  the  present  year,  "The  University 
Club  of  St.  Louis,"  was  formed  and  incorporated,  its 
members  consisting  of  the  graduates  of  colleges  and 
universities,  and  others  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  art  or  letters.     Of  this  club  Mr.  Allen  was  elected 
President,  and  at  the  opening  of  their  club  house  deliv- 
ered a  philosophical  address  for  his  inaugural,  which  made 
a  decided  impression  and  has  been  published.    Early  in 
the  present  year  also,  Mr.  Allen  was  elected  President  of 
the  Pilot  Knob  Iron  Company,  controlling  one  of  the 
largest  iron  estates  in  the  country.    He  is  also  President 
of  the  "Western  and  Southern  Railway  Association," 
composed  of  the  managing  officers  of  over  seventy  rail- 
roads, whose  general  object  is  in  general  terms,  the  im- 
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provement  of  railroad  machinery  and  management.  The 
Association  will  probably  decome  national,  and  is  proving 
highly  useful  to  railway  interests.  At  the  annual  com- 
mencement of  Union  College  at  Schenectady,  in  June 
last,  Mr.  Allen  was  deputed  by  the  Alumni  to  make  a 
short  address  at  the  College,  responsive  to  the  Trustees 
upon  the  inauguration  of  a  new  President.  An  Eastern 
Journal  stated  that  "Mr.  Allen  signalized  himself  in  these 
addresses  at  that  meeting,  and  took  the  most  advanced 
position  in  regard  to  education." 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Allen,  being  invited, 
was  warmly  received,  and  being  pressed,  promptly  gave 
what  was  considered  sound  and  acceptable  views  of  the 
relations  of  labor  and  capital,  over  work,  Sunday  work, 
temperance,  etc. 

Mr.  Allen  is  the  head  of  the  banking  house  of  Allen, 
Copp  &  Nesbit,  and  a  director  of  the  St.  Louis  National 
Bank,  and  as  he  is  the  presiding  officer  of  at  least  nine 
different  corporations,  and  the  head  of  a  family,  con- 
sisting of  his  wife,  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  he  may 
be  pronounced  one  of  the  busiest  executive  men  in  the 
nation.  Probably  not  less  than  4,000  are  in  his  employ- 
ment as  President,  developing  the  wealth  and  advancing 
the  civilization  of  the  country  ;  their  joint  labors  with  his 
tending  directly  to  promote  the  growth  of  his  adopted 
city.  His  mind  and  character  have  strengthened  with  his 
labors.  Innumerable  questions  in  law  and  physics,  in 
political  economy,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  trade, 
commerce  and  finance,  are  pressed  upon  him,  in  the 
emergencies  of  his  varied  business,  for  practical  solution. 
Some  men  become  doctors  of  law  nominally,  by  favor. 
Upon  him  the  doctorate  is  thrust,  not  by  degree,  but  by 
force  of  circumstances.   To  perform  his  duties  successfully, 
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requires  robust  health,  clear  brain,  cool  judgment, 
imperturbable  temper,  varied  knowledge,  industry,  and 
great  experience.  He  is  one  who  makes  history,  and 
works  are  his  best  monument.  When  they  are  finished, 
truly  may  he  say,  excgi  monumentum  oere  perennis. 
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The  Romish  church,  in  its  arrogance  and  assumption 
of  power,  consigns  all  who  do  not  accept  its  dogmas  and 
worship  in  its  faith  to  everlasting  punishment.  A  large 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  Protestant  church,  who  call 
themselves  orthodox  Christians,  and  are,  in  their  own 
estimation,  wiser,  or  gifted  with  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
workings  of  the  Divinity  than  their  Catholic  neighbors, 
scoff  at  the  verdict  thus  pronounced  upon  them,  by  what 
they  deem  an  unauthorized  and  worldly  power,  and  throw 
its  sacreligious  sentence  to  the  winds.  Then  they  pro- 
claim to  the  world  that  they  alone  read  the  Scriptures 
aright,  that  in  them  they  have  found  the  true  way  to  ever- 
lasting life,  that  this  true  way  is  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  that  all  who  climb  up  in  any  other  way  are  thieves 
and  robbers.  And  they  lay  down  a  dogma  as  infallible 
to  them  as  was  ever  a  papal  edict  to  the  adherents  of 
papacy,  that  none  but  those  who  accept  the  faith  and 
doctrines  of  the  Protestant  religion  can  obtain  eternal 
salvation.  They  do  not  sec  that  the  same  terms  of  ridi- 
cule which  they  have  so  profusely  heaped  upon  the  people 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  will  apply  equally  well  to  them 
on  the  same  grounds.  They  also,  as  well  as  the  Romish 
church,  would  shut  the  gates  of  heaven  to  every  faith 
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under  the  sun  except  their  own.  No  matter  whether  they 
be  Jew,  Catholic,  Mohammedan  or  Pagan  ;  no  matter 
how  earnest  or  sincere,  or  how  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
the  religion  which  they  hold  to  be  true  ;  these  worship- 
pers in  another  faith  must  all  be  cast  in  outer  darkness 
unless  they  turn  from  that  faith  and  seek  salvation  by 
means  of  Protestant  doctrines. 

This  principle  has  been  carried  so  far  that  even  good 
people  of  one  sect  of  those  who  profess  Protestantism 
deny  to  another  of  the  same  faith  the  right  to  enter  into 
the  Eternal  City.  With  questions  like  this  last  we  have 
nothing  to  do — they  are  too  absurd  to  merit  discussion — 
nor  even  with  the  contentions  between  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  Protestantism — it  is  only  the  old  story  of  Pope 
Leo  X  excommunicating  Martin  Luther  and  Martin 
Luther  excommunicating  Pope  Leo  X — but  when  this 
grim  theology  would  consign  to  everlasting  punishment 
those  who  have  never  known  the  God  whom  we  worship, 
who  have  never  heard  the  story  of  the  cross,  and  who  are 
innocent  of  sin  against  divine  law ;  then  we  think  it  time 
to  remonstrate.  There  are  millions  of  these  unfortunate 
human  beings  peopling  the  darker  regions  of  earth,  to 
whom  the  light  of  modern  civilization  and  Christianity 
has  never  yet  come,  and  millions  are  born  and  pass-  away 
as  time  rolls  on.  The  doctrines  of  the  Christian  church 
tell  us  that  there  is  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  and  that,  after 
death,  the  soul  of  every  human  being  must  either  ascend 
to  the  one  or  descend  to  the  other  ;  and  since,  accordingly, 
these  creatures  of  uncivilization  have  souls  that  must  be 
either  saved  or  lost,  and  since  only  those  who  are  accepted 
through  Christ  can  be  saved,  then  there  is  only  one  infer- 
ence left,  and  that  is  that  these  great  hosts  of  guiltless 
human  beings  must  be  plunged  into  everlasting  damna- 
tion.   There  is  no  nation  nor  people  under  heaven  that 
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has  not  a  tendency  to  religious  worship,  and  bows  down, 
with  reverence  and  awe,  to  a  Supreme  Being.  You  may 
penetrate  the  darkest  depths  of  the  wildest  jungles  of 
heathendom  and,  if  there  be  human  beings  there,  you 
will  find  an  altar  raised  to  the  Unknown  God.  No  mat- 
ter whether  they  worship  that  God  as  we  worship  him,  or 
whether  they  see,  with  their  untutored  eyes,  his  image  in 
the  material  or  immaterial  bodies  of  heaven  or  earth,  in 
idols  of  wood  or  stone,  in  the  beast  of  the  field  or  serpent 
of  the  forest,  there  is  always  rising  an  earnest  and  sincere 
devotion  to  a  Divine  Power.  We  worship  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  true  Divinity.  They  worship  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  true  Divinity.  If,  then,  the  Almighty, 
in  his  wisdom,  has  chosen  to  reveal  to  us,  by  the  truths  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  read  under  the  light  of  years  of 
progress  and  civilization,  the  true  mode  of  life  on  earth 
and  the  true  way  to  the  higher  life  beyond,  and  has 
chosen  to  leave  those  other  peoples  still  wrapped  in  their 
darkness  and  superstition,  is  it  for  us  to  say  that,  because 
He  has  seen  fit  so  to  do,  it  is  his  will  that  they  should 
perish?  that  the  millions  who  have  passed  away  have 
perished?  We  who  live  in  a  land  of  bibles,  and  have 
heard  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  proclaimed  all  our  lives  — 
let  it  be  granted  that  we  are  fully  worthy  of  that  punish- 
ment they  teach  us  of  if  we  accept  not  that  faith  of  which 
they  also  teach  us,  and  follow  not  in  the  path  by  which 
I  they  would  lead  us  to  the  better  world.  But  yonder, 
where  the  darkness  and  superstition  of  past  centuries  still 
rest  like  a  pall  over  the  people ;  where  the  story  of  the 
cross  has  never  yet  been  told,  and  where  generation  after 
generation  has  risen  and  passed  away,  worshipping  their 
gods  as  their  fathers  worshipped  them,  with  an  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity  which  Christains  would  do  well  to 
imitate,  never  dreaming  but  that  they  were  worshipping 
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aright  as  we  never  dream  but  that  we  are  worshipping 
aright,  and  living  as  truly  and  conscientously  in  their  be- 
lief as  we  have  ever  done  in  ours  ;  must  the  curse  that 
falls  upon  us  who  know  and  will  not  accept,  fall  equally 
upon  those  who  do  not  know  and  therefore  cannot  accept? 
Is  this  in  accordance  with  the  justice  and  mercy  that  we 
attribute  to  the  Being  whom  we  worship  ?  If  we  knew 
that  such  indeed  were  the  divine  will,  would  it  tend  to 
increase  our  love  and  reverence  for  the  Creator  ? 

We  do  not  know  the  purposes  of  the  Divine  Power, 
,  neither  the  literal  state  of  the  after  life.  A  great  part  of 
I  our  theologians  wouid  advocate  the  two  extremes  of 
heaven  and  hell ;  others,  various  degrees  of  punishment 
and  reward,  and  still  others,  universal  salvation.  But 
whichever  of  these  theories  may  be  right,  or  whether  all 
be  wrong,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  innocent  will  be 
plunged  with  the  guilty  into  a  common  condemnation. 

When  Christ  was  journeying  for  the  last  time,  toward 
Jerusalem,  multitudes  gathered  about  Him  to  hear  what 
He  might  say ;  and  once,  when  the  vast  assemblage 
crowded  around  Him  so  thickly  that  the  people  trod  upon 
each  other,  and  He  spoke  to  them  as  He  only  could 
speak,  among  the  words  of  golden  truth  and  deepest 
meaning  that  fell  from  His  lips,  were  these  :  "  And  that 
servant  which  knew  his  lord's  will  and  prepared  not  him- 
self, neither  did  according  to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten 
with  many  stripes.  But  he  that  knew  not,  and  did  com- 
mit things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few 
stripes.  For  unto  whomsoever  much  is  given  of  him  shall 
be  much  required."  Here  we  see  that  spirit  of  justice 
and  mercy  which  characterized  our  Saviour  while 
on  earth,  which  characterizes  our  Father  in  Heaven. 
And  do  not  these  words  from  his  lips  tell  us  that  there  is 
a  hope  •  in  the  world  to  come  for  the  benighted  races  of 
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earth  ?  And  may  we  not  follow  these  truths  out  to  the 
conclusion  that,  he  who  knew  not  and  did  not  commit 
things  worthy  of  stripes  shall  be  beaten  with  no  stripes  ; 
and,  unto  whomsoever  nothing  is  given  of  him  shall 
nothing  be  required  ?  Surely  God  is  not  the  cruel  task- 
master that  some  would  have  us  believe.  A  father  mourns 
the  loss  of  a  darling  child.  Only  the  body  lying  there 
now,  cold  and  stiff  in  death ;  the  long,  damp  curls  that 
were  so  often  twined  by  loving  fingers,  cluster  carelessly 
about  the  marble  brow.  Those  dark  blue  eyes,  into  whose 
rich  depths  the  father  has  so  often  gazed  and  saw  the 
mother's  spirit  shining  there,  are  closed  in  everlasting 
sleep,  and  the  silken  lashes  droop  peacefully  upon  the 
waxen  cheeks,  from  which  the  fires  of  fever  have  forever 
fled.  He  may  gaze,  with  the  deepest  anguish  upon  the 
casket  that  once  held  his  precious  jewel,  but  through  all 
his  bitter  sorrow  will  come  the  blessed  assurance  that  h« 
may  be  with  his  child  once  more  forevermore.  For  has 
not  Christ  said  :  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 
Is  there  one,  among  all  the  millions  that  inhabit  our 
globe,  who  would  dare  to  say  to  that  parent  at  such  a 
time  as  this  :  "  Your  child,  unable  to  understand  the  plan 
of  salvation,  was  unable  to  be  accepted  of  God,  and  there- 
fore lost."  And  yet,  how  much  greater  wrong  would  this 
be  than  to  consign  the  heathen  to  everlasting  punishment. 
For  may  they  not  be  well  compared  with  children  ? 
Should  greater  blame  rest  upon  them  for  being  ignorant 
of  the  will  of  God  than  on  a  child  ?  Should  they  be  held 
more  responsible  for  their  moral  and  religious  life  than 
our  children?  Arc  they  less  capable  of  receiving  divine 
grace  than  a  child?  If,  then,  both  are  equally  incapable, 
if  both  arc  equally  ignorant  and  equally  innocent,  why 
should  one  be  supposed  to  merit  eternal  life  and  the  othcr 
cternal  punishment  ?    Is  it  right  or  just  that  it  should  be 
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so?  And  yet  there  is  not  one  of  us  but  would  turn  away, 
with  contempt,  from  a  person  who  should  tell  us  that  our 
young  and  innocent  children  were  lost.  We  would  not 
be  considered  as  crying  down  the  missionary  cause,  for 
we  believe  it  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the  Great 
Master  to  try  to  lead  the  heathen  races  from  their  dark- 
ness into  our  light,  from  their  ignorance  and  superstition 
to  our  knowledge  and  civilization  ;  to  lead  them,  as  best 
we  can,  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  before  which  we  kneel, 
and  to  show  them,  as  best  we  can,  the  true  mode  of  re- 
ligious worship. 

But  when  our  clergy,  while  addressing  our  people  in 
missionary  sermons,  tell  them,  with  the  deepest  earnest- 
ness, and  often  with  tearful  eyesy  of  the  millions  who  are 
going  down  to  everlasting  ruin  because  the  bread  of  life 
has  not  yet  been  broken  unto  them,  we  cannot  but  think 
of  the  erroneous  impression  produced  upon  their  hearers, 
for  the  mere  purpose,  as  it  would  often  seem,  of  the  more 
effectually  opening  the  closed  purse. 

Ever  since  the  yoke  of  Papacy  was  cast,offsby  the  Ger- 
man reformers,  the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  been  growing 
more  and  more  liberal.  The  churches  have  been  throw- 
ing aside,  one  by  one,  those  old  superstitions  and  dogmas 
that  have  heretofore  bound  them,  and  manifesting  a  spirit 
of  fairness  and  justice  more  in  accordance  with  the  catho- 
lic and  liberal  teachings  of  Christ.  The  hard,  grim  the- 
ology of  Puritanism  is  wearing  slowly  away,  and  the 
vastly  more  powerful  doctrines  of  love  and  mercy  and 
charity  are  taking  their  place,  and  drawing,  with  their 
deeper  Christian  influence,  the  multitudes  who  would 
never  have  accepted  the  hard  teachings  of  bygone  days. 
The  Christian  churches  of  to-day  will  never  return  to  the 
strictness  which  has  characterized  them  in  the  past.  Pa- 
pacy endeavored  to  retrace  its  steps,  and  a  Hyacinthe 
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and  a  Dollinger  threw  off  the  yoke.  So  would  it  be  with 
others.  And  as  time  rolls  on,  and  the  remaining  barriers  to 
a  true  Christianity  pass  slowly  but  surely  away,  we  trust 
that  among-  the  first  will  be  this  universal  condemnation 
of  the  unchristianized  races  of  earth.  It  surely  cannot 
stand  when  a  just,  merciful  and  Christ-like  spirit  pervades 
our  churches  and  people.  None  will  then  deny  to  the  red 
man  of  America  the  possession  of  the  happy  hunting 
grounds  that  his  fathers  trod  long  before  he  was  brutal- 
ized and  barbarized  by  people  with  whiter  skins  but  darker 
souls.  None  will  then  deny  to  the  worshipping  Mongo- 
lian the  blessed  hereafter  of  his  vision  ;  nor  to  the  trusting 
African,  the  bright  land  of  promise  which  he  believes  in 
store  for  him,  no  more  than  they  will  deny  heaven  to  the 
little  child  who  passed  away  in  its  innocence,  or  even  to 
the  hoary-headed  saint  who  has  kept  the  faith  and  has 
finished  his  work. 

And  when  this  time  shall  have  come,  and  our  churches 
are  no  more  divided  into  fighting  sects,  but  are  all  united 
in  bonds  of  brotherly  love,  and  all  helping  each  other  to 
build  up  and  purify  and  Christianize;  when  our  clergy 
and  people  open  their  hearts  to  more  liberal,  Christ-like 
views,  and  accord  to  all  earnest  and  conscientious  believ- 
ers and  worshippers,  in  whatever  faith,  an  equal  right  with 
them  to  the  Eternal  City,  then  can  we  feel  that  the  year 
of  jubilee  has  indeed  come. 


If  the  man  who  has  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill  by  hon- 
esty is  ashamed  to  turn  about  and  look  at  the  lowly  road 
he  has  traveled,  he  deserves  to  be  taken  by  the  neck  and 
hurled  to  the  bottom  again. 
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From  advance  sheets  of  this  volume,  now  in  press,  we 
select  from  among  many  items  of  especial  interest,  £he 
following  : 

At  the  class  Reunion,  twenty-five  years  after  gradua- 
tion, thirty  members  were  present.  These  came  not  from 
the  State  of  New  York  alone.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  represented  by  Assistant 
Attorney  General  W.  H.  Smith  ;  Georgia,  by  D.  S. 
Printup,  Esq.,  a  prominent  lawyer  and  railroad  officer  ; 
Illinois,  by  Hon.  W.  H.  King,  of  the  State  Legislature, 
and  by  J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Illinois 
State  University;  Iowa,  by  B.  B.  Hart,  Esq,  a  railroad 
manager;  Maryland,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Nott,  nephew  of 
President  Eliphalet  Nott,  and  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Perry  ; 
Massachusetts,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Anable,  nephew  of  Mrs.  Dr. 
Nott ;  Minnesota,  by  Hon.  R.  J.  Baldwin,  of  the  State 
Legislature  ;  New  York,  by  Hon.  J.  M.  Carroll,  Governor 
Hoffman,  Dr.  J.  Foster  Jenkins,  Hon.  Henry  R.  Pierson, 
Howard  Potter,  Esq.,  Professor  R.  B.  Welch,  Rev.  Dr. 
Waldron,  and  others  ;  Wisconsin,  by  Arie  Banta,  Esq. 

The  officers  elected  in  1866,  were  unanimously  re-elec- 
ted : 

President,  Hon.  Henry  R.  Pierson,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Vice  President,  John  T.  W'entworth,  Esq.,  Geneva,  Wis. 
Secretary,  Professor  R.  B.  Welch,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Union 
College. 

Treasurer,  Howard  Potter,  Esq.,  New  York. 
Executive  Committee,  Henry  R.  Pierson,  Howard  Pot- 
ter, John  T.  Hoffman,  Cortland  W.  Anable,  J.  Foster 
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Jenkins,  R.  B.  Welch,  W.  H.  King,  S.  C.  Baldwin,  John 
B,  Tibbits,  James  Rankine. 

The  Reunion  exercises  proper,  together  with  the  class 
dinner,  took  place  at  Old  West  College,  (now  "Union 
School"),  where  most  of  the  graduates  of  '46  had  passed 
tljeir  early  college  days,  Principal  Howe,  generously 
throwing  open  for  this  purpose,  his  parlors,  the  music 
rooms,  and  the  old  college  chapel.  In  answer  to  the  roll- 
call  by  the  Secretary,  nearly  every  member  of  the  class 
reported  either  in  person  or  by  letter,  a  fact  the  more  re- 
markable when  it  is  remembered  how  widely  the  class  is 
scattered.  Take,  for  instance,  from  the  whole  number — 
106 — a  few  names  in  alphabetical  order,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  list  :  Rev.  Mr.  Alger,  Maine  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Anable, 
Massachusetts  ;  Professor  Andrews,  Mississippi ;  Lawyer 
Ayres,  Kansas  ;  S.  C.  Baldwin,  Michigan  ;  R.  J.  Baldwin, 
Minnesota  ;  Lawyer  Banta,  Wisconsin  ;  Lawyer  Bigelow, 
Washington  Territory  ;  Lawyer  Brooks,  California  ;  Rev. 
Mr.  Campbell,  Nebraska  ;  Professor  Carey,  Illinois  ;  Rev. 
Mr.  Darling,  Ohio. 

During  the  twenty-five  years,  twenty  have  died.  One 
in  California,  one  in  Central  America,  one  in  Louisiana, 
one  in  Kentucky,  one  in  Virginia,  one  in  Illinois,  two  in 
Connecticut,  and  twelve  in  New  York. 

It  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  Professor  Welch  be  requested  to  pre- 
pare a  class  bulletin,  containing  the  information  collected 
in  person  or  by  letter,  from,  and  as  to  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  of  '46,  and  that  the  same  be  published 
for  distribution  among  the  members  of  the  Class. 

Also,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  Professor  Jackson  be  requested  to  sit 
for  his  portrait,  to  be  presented  to  the  institution  by  the 
Class  of '46,  as  a  memento  of  the  gathering. 
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The  Bulletin,  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  post 
graduate  history  of  the  Class,  furnishes  also  other  records 
of  interest,  and  will  contain  the  photographs  of  between 
fifty  and  six  y  members  of  the  Class,  as  well  as  photo- 
graphs of  the  President  and  Faculty  of  Union  College  in 
1846,  the  photograph  of  West  College,  of  the  ideal  pic- 
ture of  the  Colleges  and  Chapel  on  the  Hill,  and  of  the 
reality  as  it  now  appears,  including  the  elegant  new- 
Chapel,  making  a  volume  at  once,  beautiful,  entertaining, 
and  historically  important. 

While  the  Class  of  '46  is  one  of  the  largest  ever  gradu- 
ated at  "  Old  Union,"  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful, as  its  noble  record  abundantly  proves.  Without  en- 
tering into  detail,  we  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  a 
part  of  the  resume  with  which  this  interesting  volume 
concludes  : 

Of  the  whole  Class,  forty  became  lawyers,  twenty-nine 
clergymen,  eleven  physicians,  nine  teachers,  four  mer- 
chants, three  bankers,  three  farmers,  two  civil  engineers, 
five  are  engaged  in  other  business  pursuits. 

The  Class  is  represented  in  twenty-two  States  of  the 
Union,  in  one  Territory,  in  Canada  East,  in  Central 
America,  and  in  Japan. 

It  has  furnished  one  Governor  (New  York)  ;  one  State 
Chief  Justice,  (California)  ;  one  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  ;  one  Solicitor  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue ;  two  Congressmen  ;  one  State  Senator  ;  five  Mem- 
bers of  Assembly;  one  Trustee  of  Union  College;  one 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  New  York  State 
University  ;  two  College  Presidents  ;  four  College  Pro- 
fessors ;  five  D.D.'s,  and  three  LL.D.'s. 

Of  such  a  record,  Alma  Mater  and  all  her  sons  may 
well  be  proud.  The  members  of  the  Class  of  '46  have 
not  yet  passed  the  prime  of  manhood.    Before  them  lies 
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a  future  full  of  promise.  What  they  have  already  per- 
formed is  only  a  pledge  of  what  they  are  yet  to  accom- 
plish. 

We  had  purposed  to  make  extracts  from  the  letters  of 
Dr.  Rankine,  ex-President  of  Hobart  College,  of  Chief 
Justice  Sanderson,  California,  and  of  Asst.  Att'y  General 
Smith,  D.  C,  but  we  have  room  for  only  a  brief  extract 
from  the  letter  of  Rev.  Peter  V.  Veeder,  D.D.,  Professor 
in  the  Imperial  College,  Yedo,  Japan  : 

"  The  Imperial  College  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
heart  of  Yedo,  on  grounds  formerly  belonging  to  the  late 
Tycoon,  and  opposite  to  his  private  palace.  Near  us,  are 
the  great  walls  and  moats  of  the  magnificent  park  in 
which  the  Mikado  has  his  palace.  There  are  about  1,200 
students  attending  the  various  schools,  native  and  foreign. 
In  the  English  school  there  are  twelve  classes,  the  highest 
of  which  will  commence  physics  under  my  instruction,  in 
August  next. 

"Meantime,  I  am  trying  to  learn  the  language,  though 
a  knowledge  of  it  is  not  at  all  necessary,  except  for  my 

own  convenience  in  travelling  aud  making  purchases. 

*  *  *  *  *.  * 

"  Of  the  beauty  of  Japan,  as  I  have  already  seen  much 
of  the  country  around  Yokohama,  I  could  write  enthu- 
siastically. I  can  only  compare  it  to  England  ;  indeed,  it> 
is  more  beautiful,  and  there  is  added  to  all  this  beauty  of 
cultivated  and  diversified  landscape,  the  grandeur  of 
mountains.  Switzerland  itself  can  boast  of  no  such 
mountains,  seen  at  its  whole  height  from  the  sea,  as 
Fuji,  13,000  feet  high.  It  is  visible  from  Yedo  and  Yoko- 
hama. The  climate  is  cooler  and  more  bracing  than  I 
anticipated." 

Dr.  Veeder  expresses  the  hope  that  Japan  may  be- 
come to  the  East,  what  England  is  to  the  West. 
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Mr.  EDITOR  :  Will  you  permit  me  to  raise  a  voice 
of  warning  to  Union's  undergraduates  ?  There  can  be  no 
more  pernicious  ambition  than  striving  to  be  first  in  one's 
class. 

Our  opponents  think  it  a  mark  of  great  ability  to  lead 
the  list  of  Bachelors  of  Arts.  If  they  do  have  some  ar- 
guments plausible  at  first  sight,  these  are  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  a  base  trick  to  which  they  have  lately  re- 
sorted. They  have  endeavored  to  steal  our  thunder  by 
claiming  Horace  Greeley  as  an  illustration  of  the  success 
attending  their  "  No.  I  students."  The  newspaper 
foundedby  Greeley  had  the  impudence  to  insert,  in  an  obitu- 
ary of  him,  the  following  sentence  :  "  He  was  usually  at  the 
head  of  his  class,  although  one  of  the  youngest  pupils." 
In  refutation  of  this  falsehood  it  is  sufficient  to  observe 
that  the  New  York  Times  claims  the  Tribune  to  be  un- 
trustworthy— in  many  respects.  Again,  the  London 
Times  states  :  "  There  are  eight  Oxford  first-class  men  in 
the  English  Cabinet,"  among  whom  is  Gladstone.  There  ! 
let  the  Opposition  answer  if  they  can.  Had  not  such 
blockheads  been  at  the  helm  of  the  nation,  England 
would  never  have  been  required  to  pay  the  United  States 
fifteen  million  dollars.  You  will  be  amused  to  learn  that 
a  writer  in  the  Independent,  last  fall,  guided  by  a  bio- 
graphical dictionary,  proved  by  statistics  on  Harvard  Uni- 
versity that  the  first  position  in  the  class  had  given  the 
world  more  distinguished  men  than  any  other.  Just  as  if 
statistics  had  any  weight,  when  we  recollect  that,  accord- 
ing to  them,  the  Liberal  party  was  to  sweep  the  nation  at 
the  last  election,  whereas,  in  reality,  the  -nation  swept  it. 
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(Dear  Editor,  the  American  ^Encyclopaedia  says  that 
Edward  Everett  graduated  at  the  head  of  a  class  more 
than  ordinarily  talented.  How  to  reply  to  that,  beats  my 
comprehension.  Can't  you  get  some  authority  to  prove 
that  he  wasn't  a  great  man.  If  you  can  get  up  an  answer, 
put  it  in  here,  and  there  won't  be  a  prop  left  to  our  adver- 
saries.) One  word  more  on  this  point,  to  clinch 
the  argument..  Henry  Hard  Beecher  and  a  few  others 
neglected  their  College  duties,  and  have  become  renowned. 
Therefore,  if  you  would  be  truly  great,  follow  their  ex- 
ample. 

There  is  a  serious  side  to  this  question.  Even  harum- 
scarum  fellows,  little  inclined  to  be  solemn,  speak  in 
touching  and  low  tones  of  him,  who  is  soon  to  graduate 
number  one.  How  they  pity  him  !  Their  eyes,  usually 
bright  and  laughing,  become  moistened,  as  they  reflect 
howr  soon  he  must  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth.  Yes, 
those  who  stand  at  the  head  are  said  to  die  young.  True, 
statistics  seem  to  disprove  this,  for  how  can  men  become 
eminent  (as  we  have  seen  above)  unless  they  live  ?  Yet 
is  report  not  more  reliable  than  dry  figures  ?  There  are 
two  theories  to  explain  the  premature  death  of  first-class 
men.  One  is,  that  they  are  too  good  for  this  world  of  sin 
and  sorrow.  The  other,  perhaps,  more  generally  believed, 
attributes  the  cause  of  the  sad  event  to  their  being  too 
blue.  The  latter  view  of  the  case  I  rather  favor.  How 
any  one  can  be  so  gloomy  and  morose,  as  not  to  get  drunk 
at  least  once  a  month  and  indulge  in  other  similar  freaks, 
is  a  mystery.  Such  an  individual  soon  sinks  under  de- 
spondency, or  a  shattered  constitution  which  has  never 
felt  the  stimulating  influence  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  etc. 

The  idea  of  starting  into  life  witli  a  determination  to 
be  foremost,  is  simply  ludicrous.  Principles  grounded 
into  our  being  at  an  early  age  arc  permanent.    The  char- 
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actcr  of  every  one  is  essentially  formed  at  twenty-one. 
Yet,  in  face  of  this  truth,  young  men  toil  along  in 
their  College  course  with  the  motto  "  Primus  inter  pares." 
They  have  resolved  to  succeed  everywhere,  in  spite  of  cir- 
cumstances and  fate  itself.  Harping  on  that  old  saying, 
"  What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,"  they 
will  actually  study  three  hours  upon  a  chemistry  lesson 
just  for  the  sake  of  being  first ;  and  that,  too,  though  this 
branch  may  be  so  distasteful  as  to  make  them  sick  at 
heart.  Now  this  spirit  might  be  unobjectionable  in  the 
boy  student,  did  it  not  fix  itself  so  indellibly  on  his  soul 
as  to  shape  all  his  future  conduct.  It  is  not  a  thing  that 
he  leaves  on  the  Commencement  stage,  ^//^gradua- 
tion there  is  the  same  stubborn  purpose  and  inflexible 
will  to  push  to  the  front  wherever  he  labors.  Can  there 
be  any  more  despicable  person  than  he  who  is  continu- 
ally "pushing  himself  forward"  where  he  is  not  wanted  ? 

And  now,  on  bended  knees,  I  appeal  to  each  member 
of  '73.  Don't  graduate  first !  For,  if  you  do,  you  will 
become  officious,  die  young,  and  sink  forever  into  ob- 
livion. Yours,  affectionately, 

A.  W.  Archibald. 


Never  lose  an  opportunity  of  seeing  anything  beautiful. 
Beauty  is  God's  hand  writing,  a  wayside  sacrament ;  wel- 
come it  in  every  fair  face,  every  fair  sky,  every  fair  flower, 
and  thank  Him  for  it,  the  fountain  of  loveliness,  and 
drink  it  in,  simply  and  earnestly,  with  your  eyes  ;  it  is  a 
charmed  draught,  a  cup  of  blessing. — Anon. 
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"There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio. 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.' ■—ShaJespeare. 

Jolly  and  I  were  on  the  beach,  at  Long  Branch.  It 
was  during  the  winter  vacation,  and  we  had  walked  over 
from  Princeton  for  exercise,  and  to  get  a  view  of  the 
ocean.  To  be  sure  the  Atlantic,  to  Jolly,  was  no  very 
wonderful  sight,  for  he  had  crossed  it ;  but  to  me,  born 
and  brought  up  in  the  interior,  it  was  overwhelmingly 
grand.  Pity  it  was  that  my  memory  could  not  recall  a 
single  stanza  of  the  many  poetical  addresses  to  the  mighty 
deep.  But  pent-up  feelings  must  have  vent  somehow,  so 
I  pranced  up  and  down  the  coast  and  sang  (beating  time 
with  my  staff)  :  "  Poor  old  Robinson  Crusoe !  why  did 
you  do  so  ?"  with  variations,  and  forgot,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, all  fatigue  and  sore  feet,  blistered  in  many  places  by 
the  long  tramp. 

Shells,  star-fish,  muscles,  bright  colored  pebbles  and 
even  the  dark  sea-weed,  things  that  a  seaman  would 
scarcely  deign  to  notice,  to  me  were  precious  treasures. 
After  we  had  nearly  filled  our  satchel  with  such  briny  cu- 
riosities, Jolly  sat  down  upon  a  rustic  bench  to  rest,  and 
I  wandered  away  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  And  there, 
alone  and  in  silence,  while  musing  on  the  ceaseless  lap- 
ping of  the  waves  on  the  white  sand,  and  pondering  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene,  and  the  greatness  of  the  Being 
who  hath  set  bounds  to  this  rolling  flood,  saying  :  "  Hith- 
erto shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further ;  and  here  shall  thy 
proud  waves  be  stayed  " — while  thus  occupied,  I  espied  a 
huge  fish  come  wagging  up  to  shore.  And,  strange  to 
relate,  he  made  for  the  very  spot  whereon  I  was  standing. 
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But  as  his  countenance  wore  a  mild  and  peaceful  aspect, 
expressing"  no  desire  to  take  me  in,  I  determined  to  hold 
my  position.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it,  he 
came  right  up  to  me,  and  down  on  the  sand,  close  to  my 
feet,  he  laid  his  glossy  head,  and  opened  and  shut  his  big 
dreamy  eyes  in  a  very  kind  and  humble  manner,  saying 
plainly  that  he  was  ready  to  be  my  trusty  servant.  As  a 
general  thing  the  human  race  is  afraid  of  sea-monsters. 
In  the  fall  of  187 1,  at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  in  Al- 
bany, there  was  a  shanty  near  the  grounds,  wherein  a 
mermaid  was  declared,  by  flags  and  banners,  to  be  on 
free  exhibition^  Crowds  of  men  were  attracted  thither 
by  a  band  of  music,  and  entering,  they  saw — not  a  mer- 
maid, but  fishy-looking  scoundrels,  seated  around  sea- 
green  tables,  enticing  greenhorns  to  risk  their  greenbacks 
to  win  a  fortune  from  the  lovely  green  lady  of  the  sea. 
Well,  this  was  a  different  creature  from  that,  and,  although 
of  prodigious  size,  he  seemed  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  He 
was  ten  feet  long,  and  at  his  middle  four  feet  high  and 
two  feet  broad  on  the  back,  with  a  head  and  neck  like 
those  of  a  horse,  only  far  more  beautiful,  and  having  a 
mane  at  least  eight  feet  long,  very  thick  and  quite  im- 
pervious to  water.  His  fur  was  fine,  and  of  a  wine-col- 
ored hue,  changing  sometimes  to  a  bright  blue  and  anon 
to  a  deep  black.  He  appeared  pleased  with  my  atten- 
tions as  I  stroked  his  neck,  patted  his  forehead  and  paid 
him  sundry  compliments.  Suddenly  the  thought  arose 
that  he  had  been  sent  to  give  me  a  strange  adventure. 
So,  on  my  asking  him  if  he  had  come  to  carry  me  out  to 
sea,  and  if  he  would  return  me  in  safety,  he  winked,  nod- 
ded his  head,  and  flapped  his  fins  three  times  in  succes- 
sion. Considering  this  a  sure  affirmative,  I  mounted  his 
back  without  delay,  and  wrapping  his  mane  around  me, 
as   a  mantle  of  protection   against  the  waves  and  the 
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weather,  I  lay  down  in  a  hollow  between  his  shoulders, 
and  told  him  to  go  ahead,  and  away  we  went. 

When  Jolly  comprehended  what  I  had  done,  he  was 
surprised  beyond  measure,  and  running  down  to  the 
water,  cried  out  in  vain  to  me  to  jump  into  the  surf  and 
swim  ashore.  Seeing  that  I  would  take  none  of  his  ad- 
vice, he  changed  his  tune  and  upbraided  me  for  rash  folly, 
and  abandoning  me,  as  he  thought,  to  willful  destruc- 
tion, he  returned  to  the  hotel  for  rest  and  refreshment. 
There  the  reader  may  leave  him  for  the  present,  and  ac- 
company me  across  the  face  of  the  deep. 

The  rest  of  the  day  and  the  succeeding  night  my  gal- 
lant steed  darted  forward  on  his  course,  scudding  past 
many  a  ship  with  its  passengers  all  agape  with  wonder  at 
the  novelty  of  the  spectacle,  It  was  like  the  lightning 
express  shooting  by  small  stations  on  the  railway.  King 
Richard  might  well  give  his  kingdom  for  such  a  horse  as 
this.  And  a  comfortable  way  to  travel  it  is,  too.  No 
rocking  chair  is  easier  than  his  back.  I  slept  as  soundly 
as  though  I  had  been  in  bed  at  home,  and  awoke  in  the 
morning  just  as  we  were  approaching  the  shore  of  an 
island,  covered  with  fruits  and  fragrant  with  flowers,  one 
of  the  countless  abodes  of  blissful  mortals. 

Scarcely  had  I  landed,  when  a  maid,  fairer  than  a  lily, 
advanced  from  a  neighboring  arbor  to  give  me  welcome. 
She  embraced  and  kissed  me  on  the  left  cheek,  a  mode  of 
salutation  common  to  her  island,  but  very  unexpected 
and  grateful  to  me;  the  more  so  because,  though  always 
an  ardent  admirer  of  the  lovely  sex  in  my  own  country, 
I  never  have  been  accustomed  to  come  to  such  close  quar- 
ters. When  I  would  have  thrown  myself  at  her  feet,  with 
the  reverence  due  to  a  superior  nature,  and  declared  my 
willingness  to  be  her  vassal  forever,  she  prevented,  and 
treated  me  in  every  respect  on  terms  of  equality.  Lead- 
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ing  me  into  a  shady  bower,  perfumed  with  blossoms  and 
enlivened  with  the  melodies  of  birds,  she  bade  me  par- 
take of  a  banquet,  there  prepared,  consisting  of  the  rarest 
delicacies.  Meanwhile  she  cheered  the  meal  with  a 
charming  account  of  her  island.  Stating,  at  the  outset, 
how  from  her  observatory  she  had  seen  us  on  the  road  to 
the  ocean,  and  noting  that  we  were  youths  of  goodly 
mien  and  decent  behaviour,  had  decided  to  dispatch  her 
emissary,  the  sea-horse,  to  bring  us  thither,  in  order  that 
she  might  show  us  things  never  before  revealed  to  mor- 
tals. Here  she  expressed,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  a  sin- 
cere regret  for  the  absence  of  Jolly.  The  repast  ended, 
she  led  the  way  forth  to  the  head  of  a  mighty  procession 
of  people,  who,  she  explained,  were  her  subjects,  going  to 
the  temple  to  worship  God.  They  were  arranged  in 
couples,  male  and  female,  according  to  stature.  A  boy 
and  girl,  three  feet  high,  walked  in  the  van  next  to  us, 
and  in  the  rear  marched  a  man  and  woman  at  least  ten 
feet  tall.  On  arriving  at  the  temple  the  assembly  ob- 
served the  same  order  as  on  the  march,  the  younger  and 
smaller  portion  taking  the  front  seats.  At  a  signal  from 
the  queen  each  person  put  on  a  bonnet,  three  feet  'in 
length,  held  in  place  and  supported  by  three  iron  rods, 
one  on  either  side  and  one  behind,  these  latter  being 
firmly  fixed  in  the  floor.  While  these  bonnets  are  suffi- 
ciently large  to  allow  free  action  to  the  head,  they  effectu- 
ally prevent  the  men  from  worshipping  the  women,  and 
the  women  from  taking  notes  of  their  neighbors'  dresses, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  sacred  service. 

They  have  no  preaching  nor  oral  prayers,  but  all  are 
expected  to  pray  silently,  as  they  are  prompted  by  the 
Spirit.  The  hour  is  chiefly  devoted  to  gathering  instruc- 
tion from  three  sliding  canvases,  disposed  one  above  the 
other.     The  lower  one  was  for  the  children,  and  on  it 
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were  depicted  scenes  from  the  Bible,  sufficient  in  number 
to  amuse  and  instruct  them  every  day  for  ten  years.  Be- 
low each  picture  was  a  full  description,  couched  in  simple 
language,  so  that  all  might  read  and  understand.  The 
second  canvas  belonged  to  the  young  folks,  and  exhibited 
the  descriptive,  historical  and  poetical  parts  of  the  Bible, 
the  whole  profusely  illustrated.  Here  were  also  complete 
biographies  of  all  the  principal  persons  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  The  upper  canvas  moved  vertically,  differing 
in  this  from  the  others,  as  they  moved  horizontally.  On 
it  were  printed  in  large  characters  the  doctrinal  and  ex- 
hortatory  portions  of  Holy  Writ,  designed  to  edify  the 
older  members  of  the  congregation.  A  solemn  service 
this  was,  with  scarce  a  sound  to  break  the  silence,  save  an 
occasional  rustling  of  the  shifting  scenes.  The  queen 
sang  two  hymns,  one  at  the  beginning  and  the  other  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting.  The  first  was  a  mournful 
melody,  sung  with  such  sweet  and  tender  pathos  as  to  stir 
the  fountains  of  sympathy  in  every  heart  there  present, 
and  send  the  tears  trickling  down  many  a  lovely  lady's 
fair  face. 

The  soul  thus  warmed  and  watered  was  well  fitted  to 
receive  the  seeds  of  piety. 

The  second  hymn,  unlike  the  first,  was  so  joyous  that  it 
seemed  as  though  the  very  soul  of  music  had  left  her 
place  in  the  heavenly  choir  and  descended  to  gladden  the 
spirits  of  men,  making  them  better  and  inciting  them  to 
noble  deeds.  The  enchanting  strains  still  live  in  my  ears 
and  delight  my  memory. 

That  day  the  queen  showed  me  many  places  of  strange 
interest,  of  which  the  world  may  in  the  future  receive  a 
truthful  description. 

Towards  night,  having  exchanged  gifts  of  mutual  love, 
we  parted,  hoping  to  meet  again  at  no  distant  date.  Her 
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fleet  and  faithful  sea-horse  fulfilled  his  promise  by  return- 
ing me  safe  to  Long  Branch.  Hastening  to  the  depot  I 
found  Jolly,  rested,  full-fed,  and  just  ready  with  the 
satchel  to  start  for  home.  What  mysterious  business 
had  kept  him  so  long  at  the  seaside  he,  of  course,  can 
best  explain.  Whether  he  saw  any  bonnets,  and  if  so, 
how  he  behaved  towards  them,  the  deponent  saith  not; 
but  this  I  will  declare,  that  we  went  westward  abundantly 
satisfied  with  our  winter  march  to  the  ocean,  and  as  happy 
as  though  we  had  been  the  very  button  on  Fortune's  cap, 

Trebge,  the  Hebrew. 
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This  is  a  subject  which  has  been  discussed  ever  since 
the  first  printing  press  was  put  in  operation.  But  we 
think  it  will  bear  further  discussion  as  long  as  the  freedom 
of  the  press  is  the  means  of  causing  as  much  evil  as  it 
does  at  the  present  day.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  press 
should  not  be  allowed  unlimited  freedom,  but  should,  be 
restricted. 

When  we  think  of  placing  restrictions  upon  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  we  only  think  of  restricting  the  press 
from  publishing  articles  of  an  untruthful  or  libelous  char- 
acter. 

There  are  many  articles,  either  true  or  untrue,  which 
should  not  be  published,  and  it  would  be  better  for  all 
parties  concerned  if  they  were  not. 

Although  the  influence  and  inducements  which  sur- 
round journalism,  in  New  York  City,  are  not  of  the  high- 
est order,  yet  the  journalism  of  that  city  leads  that  of  the 
country,  and  we  can  safely  take  the  journalism  of  New 
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York  City  as  a  fair  illustration  of  the  many  vices  arising 
from  allowing  the  press  unrestricted  freedom. 

There  are  editors  and  papers  in  New  York  to-day  that 
have  been  publishing  libels,  defiantly  and  openly,  to  their 
own  disgrace  and  that  of  journalism. 

Some  papers,  by  the  sentiments  which  they  express, 
seem  to  be  leagued  together  to  defend  each  other  in 
the  publication  of  articles  affecting  the  reputation,  influ- 
ence and  character  of  men,  particularly  if  they  are  public 
men.  As  quickly  as  a  man  enters  the  arena  of  politics, 
the  papers  seem  to  think  that  they  are  privileged  to  as- 
sert anything  concerning  him,  either  true  or  untrue  ;  all 
because  he  is  a  public  man.  They  even  go  so  far,  in  an 
active  campaign,  as  to  make  public  his  family  affairs. 

Two  of  our  leading  illustrated  journals  have  gained  an 
enviable  reputation  and  an  immense  sale  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  published  caricatures  of  men  holding 
different  political  views  from  their  own.  This  appears  to 
us  to  be  entirely  wrong.  Why  a  man,  who  allows  his 
name  to  be  used  in  connection  with  some  political  office, 
should  be  subject  to  the  most  severe  treatment  from  the 
hands  of  an  artist,  who  has  made  the  matter  a  study,  and 
who  is  paid  an  enormous  salary  for  so  doing,  is  more  than 
we  can  see. 

When  a  man  is  endeavoring  to  gain  some  public  office, 
he  holds  himself  subject  to  the  comments  of  the  different 
party  journals  concerning  his  character  and  moral  worth 
as  a  public  man,  but  nothing  more.  When  a  journal  thus 
mentions  any  fact  concerning  the  private  life  of  a  man,  it 
only  serves  to  raise  the  man  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public,  for  it  seems  as  if  his  opponents  were  troubled  to 
find  some  public  fault,  upon  which  they  could  descant  to 
his  injury. 

The  press  is  the  power  which  educates  the  people.  The 
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first  American  newspaper  was  published  in  Boston,  April 
24th,  1804,  which  was  followed  by  the  News-Letter,  New 
England  Gazette  and  Philadelphia  Mercury. 

Starting  from  a  small  beginning,  it  has  grown  gradu- 
ally, until  now,  it  wields  a  mighty  influence  over  the  pub- 
lic mind,  but  too  often  a  bad  one,  which  is  to  be  very 
much  regretted.  If  this  influence,  too  often  turned  in  the 
wrong  channel,  could  only  be  exerted  for  the  right,  what 
a  blessing  it  would  be  ! 

There  is  the  higher  order  of  journalism,  which  would 
not  stoop  to  anything  so  degrading  as  libeling  persons  ; 
but,  as  we  have  said,  there  are  editors  who  allow  articles 
to  be  published  in  their  columns  that  are  not  only  a  perfect 
disgrace  to  the  paper,  but  also  to  the  city  in  which  the  paper 
is  issued.  To  the  one  wronged  and  pure  it  is  nothing;  it  is 
the  friends  of  the  scandalized  who  suffer.  We  should  all 
most  loudly  protest  against  the  indecent  assaults  upon 
the  private  relations  of  any  man.  / 

Whether  they  do  or  do  not  exist  is  nothing  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  until  the  community  is  threatened  with 
injury  or  is  injured.  What  redress  is  there  ?  It  must  be 
prohibited  by  a  universal  and  powerful  intellectual  dis- 
gust against  the  originators  and  actors  in  these  false  and 
malicious  editorials  which  defile  our  newspapers. 

And  the  only  way  to  accomplish  this  is  by  restricting 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 

We  owe  much  to  the  press  of  the  country,  and  it  can 
only  be  shown  to  be  a  great  good,  but  it  does  not  accom- 
plish the  greatest  good  ;  for  much  that  it  does  accomplish 
is  outweighed  by  the  evil  resulting  from  an  unlimited  free- 
dom. If  we  have  shown  that  there  are  any  existing  evils 
in  the  press  of  our  country,  then  certainly  all  will  agree 
that  everything  within  our  power  should  be  done  to  over- 
come these  evils,  which  can  only  be  done  by  placing  re- 
strictions on  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
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Ih  observing  the  present  condition  of  society,  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  and  that  are  now  taking  place 
in  the  world,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  re- 
sponsibility which  is  imposed  upon  every  intelligent  man. 
Webster,  America's  great  statesman  and  orator,  gives 
abundant  evidence  to  this  fact.  No  thought,  he  declares, 
gave  him  so  much  anxiety  as  that  of  his  personal  respon- 
sibility. In  this,  Webster  stands  not  alone,  but  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  convictions  of  the  host  of  earnest  men 
whose  lives  have  been  levers  in  society,  and  to  whose  in- 
fluence is  due  much  of  that  which  has  transformed  bar- 
barism into  civilization.  In  all  ages  a  sense  of  this  re- 
sponsibility has  weighed  upon  the  consciences  of  those 
men  who  are  now  remembered  as  benefactors  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Those  who  shirked  it  failed  to  recognize  them- 
selves as  real  factors  in  a  living  scene,  and  so  reached 
only  the  degraded  mark  which  they  had  set  up,  and  be- 
came but  warnings  to  the  men  of  coming  ages. 

In  general,  personal  responsibility  increases  as  know- 
ledge becomes  extended,  and  the  field  of  usefulness  en- 
larged. Certain  epochs  may  also  increase  it.  There  are 
times  when  the  stability  and  perpetuity  of  a  nation  or  of 
a  great  principle  depends  upon  some  one  man's  just  ap- 
preciation of  this  burden,  which  the  very  constitution  of 
his  being  and  nature  of  his  circumstances  impose  upon 
him.  Upon  the  educated  young  men,  then,  of  this  day, 
there  rests  a  responsibility  which  none  can  safely  shift. 
We  live  in  a  time  when  there  is  a  most  urgent  need  of 
reform  in  politics  and  morals,  and  of  greater  purity  of 
life  and  consecration  in  religion.    We  move  in  the  crowded 
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market-place,  where  is  bought  and  sold  the  most  sacred 
heritage  of  American  citizenship.  We  form  a  part  of 
life's  busy  throng"  where  is  waged  the  warfare  between 
right  and  wrong,  in  whose  issue  much  depends  upon  us 
whether  the  popular  cry,  as  of  old,  shall  be  substantially, 
"not  this  man,  but  Barabbas,"  or  whether  truth  shall 
rise  triumphant.  By  the  present  thinkers  and  actors  the 
future  is  to  be  moulded  in  its  sentiment  and  act,  just  as 
the  present  has  been  shaped  by  those  who  have  now 
passed  from  the  stage;  and  the  burden  of  responsibility 
which  this  fact  imposes  shall  only  reach  its  fullest  dimen- 
sions when  the  remotest  age  of  the  future  shall  have  made 
a  full  revelation  of  the  good  or  evil  consequent  upon  our 
influence.  Indeed,  the  very  nature  of  the  whole  economy 
of  the  world  makes  every  man  responsible  for  the  weal  or 
woe  of  the  future,  and  when  we  reflect  that  each  is  not 
only  a  part  of  the  material,  but  also  a  designer  and  builder 
of  the  great  fabric  of  society',  then  we  arrive,  at  least,  at 
some  approximate  knowledge  of  what  our  relations  are, 
and  what  is  our  responsibility. 

Man  is  the  creature  and  offspring  of  the  Infinite  Being, 
and  to  Him  he  must  be  accountable. 

The  world  and  its  wondrous  events  are  by  no  means 
the  result  of  chance.  Rather  they  are  the  parts  of  one 
vast  ordained  complication  of  scene  and  act,  bounded 
only  by  time  and  Qternity,  in  the  issue  of  which  man  is 
ever  a  responsible  actor.  The  intricacies  of  this  great 
drama  are  only  fully  seen  by  Omniscience,  Who  will  hold 
every  actor  to  a  strict  accountability  for  the  earnest  per- 
formance of  his  own  part.  This  responsibility  is  but  mag- 
nified as  we  better  understand  our  own  nature  and  capa- 
bilities. Man. is  truly  a  wondrous  machine,  of  almost  un- 
limited powers.  Nay,  he  is  the  very  climax  of  God's  own 
handiwork.    He  is  endowed  with  a  mind  in  the  contem- 
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plation  of  which  we  stand  amazed  ;  whose  powers  go  out 
and  grasp  almost  infinity;  unlock  the  mysteries  of  the 
vast  universe  ;  unfold  the  inner  world  of  self,  and  sway 
the  destinies  of  nations  and  of  all  men,  determining  to  a 
great  extent  their  state  in  eternity.  Such  is  man,  the 
accountable  actor  on  the  world's  stage. 

New  advances  are  to  be  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences  ; 
civilization  is  to  be  extended  ;  corruption  is  to  be  re- 
buked ;  the  political  atmosphere  is  to  be  purified  by  re- 
form ;  morals  are  to  be  elevated,  and  the  world  is  to  be 
evangelized. 

In  this  great  field  of  action,  we  have  no  moral  right  to 
perform  a  mean  and  idle  part.  The  scenes  are  fast 
changing,  and  time  hastens  on  to  the  end.  Let  every 
man  prepare  himself  for  action,  and  beware  how  he  seeks 
to  escape  his  own  responsibility,  lest  in  the  presence  of 
abounding  wickedness  and  corruption,  and  the  perdition 
of  souls,  an  unsatisfied  conscience,  the  stern  minister  of 
vengeance,  hurl  at  him  the  stinging  rebuke,  "  Thou  art 
the  man."  Earnestly  should  each  sustain  his  own  part ; 
carry  on  the  great  drama  to  its  successful  issue,  and  help 
to  swell  the  song  of  victory,  whose  halleluiah  chorus  shall 
announce  the  perfected  glory  of  Him  to  whom  we  owe 
our  highest  responsibility. 


WlIAT  a  glorious  world  this  would  be  if  all  of  its  in- 
habitants could  say,  with  Shakspeare's  shepherd  :  "  I  am 
a  true  laborer  ;  I  earn  that  I  eat,  get  that  I  wear  ;*I  owe 
no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's  happiness,  £lad  of  other 
men's  good,  and  content  with  my  farm." 
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The  time  lias  now  come  when  we  as  Editors,  from  the  class  of  '73, 
and  in  behalf  of  that  class,  must  speak  for  the  Inst  time  to  the 
patrons  of  the  Magazine.  In  so  doing-  we  wish,  at  the  same  time, 
to  return  thanks  to  all,  who  have  assisted  us  in  the  production  of 
the  Magazine  either  by  contributions  or  subscriptions.  At  times 
our  Editorial  labors  have  been  arduous  and  we  have  almost  felt  dis- 
couraged when  the  printer  has  been  waiting*  for  "  copy  v  and  we 
could  not  see  where  a  single  page  was  coming  from,  but  now  that 
those  times  have  passed,  we  think  only  of  the  gratification,  which 
we  have  experienced  in  producing  a  volume,  which  has  been 
received  with  kindness  by  our  fellow  students. 

It  might  be  proper,  at  this  time,  to  speak  of  the  improvement  made 
in  the  magazine,  prior  to  our  assuming  control.  When  we  entered 
college  it  was  a  small  pamphlet  of  fifty  or  sixty  pages,  with  but 
a  circulation  of  250  copies.  As  each  Board  of  Editors  took  charge 
of  the  Magazine,  the  size  was  increased,  the  arrangement  changed 
and  the  general  appearance  much  improved.  When  the  class  of  73 
elected  men  from  its  numbers  as  Editors,  the  Magazine  was  a 
volume  of  128  pages,  the  largest  college  Magazine  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  circulation  of  550  copies.  We  have  not  seen  fit  to 
increase  the  size  any.  but  have  labored  to  increase  the  circulation 
and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  succeeded  inasmuch  as  the 
present  edition  is  1125.  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  present  number 
is  called  a  "  University  Number,"  which  is  owing*  to  the  fact  that  it 
contains  a  full  account  of  the  organization  of  "  Union  University" 
and  is  particularly  devoted  to  its  interest.  Some  may  not  find  this 
as  interesting  as  articles  of  another  character  but  to  the  graduates 
of  the  College  it  will  be  of  especial  interest.  We  insert  in  this 
number  of  the  Magazine,  at.  considerable  expense,  a  fine  portrait  of 
lion.  Thomas  Allen  '32,  thinking  that  it  will  add  sufficiently  to  the 
appearace  to  repay  us.  The  prospects  of  the  college  are  continu- 
ally growing  brighter.  The  union  which  has  recently  been  made 
with  several  institutions  in  Albany  is  a  grand  idea,  and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  benefit  derived  from  this  union  of  interests  tvill 
be  felt  by  all  the  departments  concerned. 
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In  a  few  weeks  work  upon  our  chapel  will  be  resumed  and  at  the 
same  time  ground  will  be  broken  for  a  gymnasium,  which,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  completed  before  another  winter  comes. 

This  mouth  the  Spectator  completes  its  first  volume.  It  is  no 
longer  an  experiment,  it  is  a  success,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  those 
who  have  worked  so  industriously  to  place  it  where  it  is ;  among 
the  best  of  our  college  monthlies. 

The  Magazine  will  now  pass  into  the  hands  of  74  and  we  only 
hope  that,  their  Editorial  labors  may  be  as  pleasant  as  ours  have 
been;  that  their  subscription  list  may  increase  as  rapidly  as  ours 
lias  increased  and  when  the  time  comes  for  then  to  lay  aside  the 
quill  and  scissors  they  may  feel  as  happy  as  we  fell.  Kind  readers, 
it  only  remains  for  us  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  class  of  '73,  which  is 
so  soon  to  take  its  place  in  the  outside  world,  farewell. 


NOTABILIA. 


The  Union  University  Charter  granted  by  the  Legislature,  places 
the  President  of  Union  College  at  the  head  of  the  University,  but 
leaves  details  to  be  agreed  upon  among  the  several  institutions  in- 
cluded in  the  Union,  or  to  be  decided  by  their  chosen  Board  of 
Governors.  The  President  is  understood  to  have  purposed  that  the 
office  of  Chancellor  shall  be  held,  as  in  some  of  the  Universities 
abroad,  by  an  Alumnus  of  distinction,  elected  by  the  members  of 
the  University. 

Curators  of  the  Engineering  Department. —At  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted,  placing  the  Engineering  School  of.  Union  College  and 
University  under  the  charge  ot  a  Board  of  Curators,  five  in  num- 
ber: two  of  whom  being  the  President  and  the  Professor  of  Engi- 
neering, ex.  of.,  the  remaining  places  to  be  filled  by  persons  in  rota, 
tion,  to  be  chosen  by  graduates  of  the  school  from  among  their 
number.  Elections  to  be  held  annually  during  Commencement 
week. 

MUSIC  in  CHAPEL.— We  think  that  ail  the  students  will  agree 
that  tliis  is  a  decided  improvement  to  our  exercises.  The  organ 
II-'  M  i>  a  tine  cabinet,  made  by  Lstey.    The  choir  could  improve 

t  heir  Binglng  considerably  by  a  little  practice,  but  :is  it  is,  it  is  much 

better  than  no  music.    When  our  new  chapel  is  completed,  we  will 
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have  a  tine  organ,  and  undoubtedly,  much  liner  singing.  We 
would  suggest  that  a  few  more  song  books  be  purchased  and  distri- 
buted through  the  chapel,  in  order  that  others,  than  those  belong- 
ing to  the  choir,  may  join  in. 

Christian  Union. — The  meetings  of  this  association  have  been 
sustained  this  term  with  an  average  attendance  about  the  same  as 
heretofore.  No  special  religious  interest  has  been  manifested,  but 
they  have  been  a  source  of  strength  and  blessing  to  those  who 
have  attended  them  and  engaged  in  their  exercises.  The  Union 
have  a  promise  of  a  pleasanter  and  more  attractive  room  at  a 
time  not  very  distant,  which  will  answer  a  need  long  felt  by  those 
who  desire  an  increased  usefulness  for  the  Association,  and  an  ad- 
vancement of  the  Saviour's  kingdom  in  the  College. 

Sknior  Catalogue. — In  the  November  number,  we  noticed  that 
the  Senior  catalogue  "  will  shortly  appear,  and  promises  to  surpass 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  issued  here,"  and  we  are  much  pleased  to 
say  that  our  prediction  was  ful filled,  at  least,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge.  The  Committee  worked  industriously,  and  produced  a  cata- 
logue which  was  at  once  a  credit  to  themselves  and  to  the  class.  It 
was  printed  upon  heavy,  handsome  paper,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment was  excellent.  The  appearance  was  much  improved  by  omit- 
ting the  mention  of  several  bogus  organizations  and  their  "  cuts."" 
It  contained  the  names  of  the  Faculty  of  the  whole  University,  and 
altogether,  was  very  complete. 

Gymnasium. — The  Gymnasium  Committee  have  been  busy  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  the  result  is  that  they  have  added  several  hun- 
dred dollars  to  the  subscription  papers,  and  the  building  wrill  be 
commenced  in  the  spring,  which  is  a  sure  indication  that,  before  an- 
other winter,  we  will  have  a  Gymnasium  to  take  the  place  which 
the  bat  and  oar  supply  in  the  summer.  The  Committee  have  lately 
sent  a  thousand  subscription  cards  to  the  Alumni  in  different  sec_ 
tions  of  the  country,  and  undoubtedly,  the  amount  will  be  consid- 
erably increased  before  the  building  is  far  towards  completion. 

Exchanges. — Lafayette  Monthly,  McKindree  Repository,  Brun- 
onian,  Packer  Monthly,  College  Mercury,  College  Journal,  Union 
Literary  Magazine,  Collegian,  Beloit  College  Monthly,  Antiochian, 
Chronicle,  College  Courier,  University  Reporter,  Williams  Vidette, 
College  Courant,  Yale  Courant,  College  Argus,  Qui  Vive,  Phreno- 
logical Journal,  The  Acorn,  College  Review,  Trinity  Tablet.  The 
Dartmouth  College  Express,  College  Herald,  People's  Journal,  Col- 
lege World,  Vassar  Miscellany,  Yale  Literary. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  received  several  new  exchanges, 
all  of  which  we  are  pleased  to  place  on  our  list.  Among  the  num- 
ber is  "The  Magenta,"  from  Harvard,  a  neatly  printed  and  ably 
conducted  paper,  published  fortnightly.  It  purposes  to  live  in  har- 
mony with  the  '*  Advocate."' 

The  u  Denison  Collegian,"  published  by  the  students  of  Denison  j 
University,  at  Granville,  Ohio,  is  on  our  table  tor  the  first  time.  It 
is  a  monthly  magazine,  and  contains  some  very  readable  articles. 

The  "  Hobart  Sentinel  "  is  the  only  publication  which  represents 
Hobart,  and  we  think  it  a  very  creditable  magazine.  It  engaged 
quite  early  in  a  "Set  to''  with  the  "Corne.l  Era."  and  in  our  opin- 
ion, it  did  not  come  out  second  best.    It  is  published  monthly. 

The  u  Ashbury  Review,"  published  by  the  Literary  Societies  of 
Indiana  Ashbury  University,  made  its  first  appearance  in  February. 
Its  aim  is  "  to  get  into  its  columns  as  much  common  sense  as  possi- 
ble, prohibiting  everything  foolish.""  It  has  made  a  good  begin- 
ning, and  we  wish  it  success. 

" The  Geyser,"  published  semi-monthly  by  ti  e  students  of  Wa- 
bash College,  is  a  new-comer  in  the  field  of  journalism.  It  is  not 
very  clearly  printed,  but  will  probably  improve  in  this  respect  be- 
fore it  is  much  older. 

"Marietta  Olio,"  published  b}r  the  Literary  Societies  of  Marietta 
College,  has  made  its  appearance,  and  in  form  and  arrangement,  is 
more  like  a  newspaper  than  any  of  our  College  exchanges.  A  great 
part  of  the  paper  is  made  up  from  matter  taken  from  exchanges, 
which,  although  it  makes  quite  a  readable  sheet,  should  not  be  in- 
dulged in  to  too  great  an  extent. 

RIDING. — This  is  one  of  our  pleasantest  recreations,  and  the  stu- 
dents have  indulged  in  it  to  a  greater  extent  during  the  past  winter 
than  ever  before.  The  roads  about  the  city  are  ail  excellent,  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  valley  and  the  surrounding  country,  and 
what  is  still  pleasanter,  the  livery  hire  is  remarkably  cheap.  But 
there  is  one,  and  only  one,  thing  that  is  disagreeable  connected 
with  riding  in  Schenectady,  and  that  is,  that  you  are  very  liable  to 
be  blackguarded  in  the  columns  of  a  little  sheet,  down  town,  which  , 
sheet  is  a  disgrace  to  the  city.  This  need  not  be  a  drawback,  how- 
ever, if  the  boys  will  only  stop  and  consider  tin;  source  from  whence 
it  comes.    We  would  advise  all  to  take  an  occasional  ride. 

Prize  Debate.— Mr.  Fred.  W.  Seward,  son  of  the  late  Wm.  U. 
Seward,  has  offered  a  prize,  called  tin;  "Seward  Memorial  Prize," 

to  !•<•  contested  tor  by  members  chosen  from  the  Literary  Soeieties, 

In  a  prize  debate,  which  is  to  take  place  sometime  during  Com- 
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mencement  week.  This  will  have  a  tendency  to  create  a  sharp 
rivalry  in  the  Societies,  and  a  position  upon  the  debate  will  be 
eagerly  sought  after. 

Tkrpischork,  lias  gained  many  devotees  this  term.  Juniors, 
Sophomores,  [freshmen,  all  flock  to  her  shrine,  at  Van  Home  Hall. 
Wherever  one  goes,  the  happy  sound  of  one,  two,  three,  balance  all, 
is  heard,  accompanied  with  the  noise  of  a  shuffling  ot  many  feet. 
"Dutch  Balls,*  at  the  Armory,  arc  largely  patronized,  therefore 
the  Madchem  are  greatly  rejoiced.    All  is  well. 

The  Spectator  has  made  its  appearance  regularly  during  the 
past  year,  and  has  made  a  decided  improvement  in  its  appearance 
since  a  year  ago.  In  a  few  days,  a  new  Board  of  Editors  will  be 
selected  from  the  Sophomore  class. 

Engineers. — The  Engineers  of  '73  have  passed  their  final  ex- 
aminations, and  most  of  them  have  gone.  There  has  been  a  num- 
ber of  applicants  for  admission  in  the  Engineering  ehss  of  '7o,  and 
the  prospects  are  that  the  class  will  be  a  very  large  one. 

0 o .M -Ai e NG E M e n T. — The  Seniors  arc  already  at  work  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  "last  day/'  The  committees  for  music  and 
invitations  have  been  appointed,  and  are  endeavoring  to  do  their 
part  of  the  work. 

Literary  Societies.— We  are  very  sorry  to  state  that  the  meet- 
ings of  these  Societies  have  been  very  slimly  attended  during  the 
past  term.  It  seems  to  be  occasioned  mostly  by  the  absence  of  great 
numbers  of  the  students  from  College,  on  Saturday  morning,  and 
as  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  a  reform  in  this  direction,  we 
think  it  would  be  advisable  to  change  the  day  of  meeting.  They 
would,  without  doubt,  be  well  attended  on  Friday  afternoons,  and 
would  become  again  the  source  of  much  pleasure,  as  well  as  benefit. 
The  libraries  of  the  Societies  are  quite  complete,  and  are  resorted 
to  by  the  students  to  a  great  extent.  But  we  should  all  take  more 
interest  in  the  Societies  than  simply  to  draw  books  from  their 
libraries.    Let  something  be  done  in  this  direction. 

Senate  and  House.— Owing  to  a  pressure  of  duties,  the  Seniors 
have  not  held  the  Senate  during  the  past  term,  but  the  Juniors 
have  met  as  the  li  House  of  Representatives,"  and  gone  through  the 
usual  form  of  business. 

Reading  Room. — Dr.  Potter  gave  notice  in  chapel,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  term,  that  a  room  suitable  for  reading-room  pur- 
poses, would  be  provided,  if  the  students  would  take  the  necessary 
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steps  to  secure  a  supply  of  periodicals.  He  named,  at  the  same 
time,  an  Executive  Committee,  who  were  to  have  the  matter  in 
charge.  Poom  No.  5,  South  Collonade,  has  been  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  The  Committee  are  at  work,  and  it  is  hoped  that  before 
next  term  we  will  have  a  reading-room  in  full  operation.  It  is  a 
need  which  has  long  been  felt  here. 

Koom  Kent.— The  students  were  surprised  on  the  morning  of 
March  20th.  to  find  a  notice  on  the  bulletin., notifying  them  that 
after  this  term,  the  term  bill  would  remain  the  same  as  usual,  but 
they  would  be  charged  for  their  rooms  from  $5.00  to  $6.50  per  term, 
according  to  location.  This  is  something  entirely  now.  but  it  un- 
doubtedly, is  done  to  meet  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  College, 
for  which  there  is  no  provision  made.  This  may  seem  a  high  rate 
to  charge  for  the  rooms,  but  still  it  is  much  less  than  that  charged 
by  many  other  similiar  institutions. 

Reunions.—  The  annual  reunion  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  fra- 
ternity was  held  on  the  evening  ot  January  24th.  and  the  annual 
Convention  of  the  Sigma  Phi  fraternity,  on  the  evening  of  March 
4th.  Both  Societies  were  well  represented  by  delegates  from  neigh- 
boring Chapters. 

Apparatus. — The  apparatus  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Phil- 
osophy has  recently  received  some  additions  in  the  shape  of  instru- 
ments for  the  demonstration  of  the  principles  of  Electricity  and 
Magnetism.  This  department,  under  the  able  supervision  of  Pro- 
fessor Foster,  has  become  one  of  the  most  complete  of  the  College. 

Bookkeeping.— Dr.  Potter  has  recently  made  an  arrangement 
with  Professor  Carnell,  of  the  Troy  Business  College,  whereby  lec- 
tures will  be  delivered  two  days  in  each  week  of  next  term  to  the 
Senior  Class  on  bookkeeping  and  banking. 

'PHOTOGRAPHY.— The  Senior  Engineers  have  recently  been  re- 
ceiving instructions  in  photography,  under  Professor  Perkins. 
They  have  acquired  considerable  skill  in  the  art.  and  amuse  them- 
s  -lv<'<  by  taking  each  other's  pictures,  and  also  views  of  their  best 
draughts. 

Dr.  Backus,  lias  resigned  bis  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  this  city.  He  bus  been  connected  with  the  church  forty 
yen-,  it  has  been  a  period  of  great  usefulness,  and  the  church 
looses  :m  eloquent  preacher  and  an  earnest  worker  in  his  resignation. 


Notice. — Wevould  think  that,  we  had  neglected  our  duty,  if  we 

should  fail  to  «,:ill  the  attention  of  the  students  to  our  list,  of  :idver- 
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tisements.  The  gentlemen  who  advertise  with  us  are  very  gener- 
ous, and  deserve  our  patronage,  which  is  no  slight  matter.  So  let 
them  have  it. 


PERSONALIA. 


We  take  the  following  from  an  extended  obituary  of  Rev.  Hub- 
bell  Loomis,  published  in  the  u  Qui  Vive,"  issued  by  the  students 
of  Shurtleff  College.  Itev.  Hubbell  Loomis  was  the  oldest  living 
graduate  of  the  College,  having  graduated  in  the  class  of  1797.  He 
has  for  many  years  been  connected  with  Shurtleff  College  : 

"Rev.  Hubbell  Loomis  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law, 
Hon.  Cyrus  Edwards,  in  Upper  Alton.  Illinois,  on  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 15th,  at  the  great  age  of  almost  ninety-eight  years.  The  funeral 
services  were  attended  December  17th,  by  a  large  concourse  of  citi- 
zens, together  with  the  Faculty  and  students  of  Shurtleff  College. 
Hubbell  Loomis  was  born  amid  the  throes  of  the  Revolution,  May 
31st,  1775,  in  the  south  part  of  Colchester,  in  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. When  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  experienced  religion  and  united 
with  the  Congregational  Church.  This  event  gave  character  and 
direction  to  his  whole  life.  Henceforward,  the  great  question  un- 
derlying every  other,  was,  'What  are  the  teachings  of  the  Bible?' 
He  immediately  entered  upon  a  course  of  training,  intellectual  and 
theological,  for  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry.  On  his  twenty- 
sixth  birthday,  he  preached  his  first  sermon.  In  1804,  he  was  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Will- 
ington,  Connecticut.  There  he  enjoyed  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
pastorate  of  twenty-four  years  duration. 

"  During  the  latter  part  of  his  pastorate  in  Willington,  he  changed 
his  views  upon  the  subject  of  baptism,  and  at  very  great  sacrifice, 
of  social  and  ecclesiastical  relations,  he  united  with  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  in  1828,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the  Baptist 
denomination.  In  1828,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Webster,  a  manufacturing  town  on  the  south  line  of  Massachusetts. 
In  1830,  he  emigrated  to  Illinois.  Most  of  the  State  north  of  Alton 
was  an  uncultivated  waste,  with  here  and  there  a  frontier  settle- 
ment. For  six  quarters  he  taught  school  in  Kaskaskia.  In  1834,  he 
and  six  others  united  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  Baptist  Sem- 
inary, in  Upper  Alton.  His,  is  the  first  name  in  the  original  charter 
of  'Alton  College  of  Illinois,'  obtained  February  9th,  1835.    This  is 
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now  Shurtleff  College.  He  was  the  first  Principal  of  the  school, 
which  office  he  filled  till  1830,  when  lie  resigned  at  the  age  of  sixtN1"- 
one,  to  give  place  to  younger  men.  k  Father  Loomis,'  as  he  has  for 
years  been  familiarly  called,  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  considered  one 
of  the  founders  of  Shurtleff  College.  During  his  administration,  a 
number  of  men  were  educated  who  have  since  been  distinguished 
in  Church  and  in  State. 

kt  Since  his  resignation,  he  has  remained  in  Upper  Alton,  devoting 
the  evening  of  his  life,  for  a  period  of  thirty-six  years,  to  literary 
pursuits,  and  preaching  as  opportunity  presented,  until  the  increas- 
ing infirmities  of  age  compelled  retirement  and  quiet. 

"  Father  Loomis  possessed  very  fine  social  qualities.  In  his  prime 
and  in  his  old  age,  he  was  never  better  pleased  than  when  sur- 
rounded by  his  friends.  Possessing  naturally  great  delicacy  of  sen- 
timent, which  he  had  cultivated  to  a  high  degree,  during  a  long 
life,  he  instinctively  shrank  from  inflicting  unnecessary  pain,  and 
intuitively  anticipated  the  wants  of  his  friends.  Kindness,  affa- 
bility, excellent  conversational  powers,  benevolence,  sympathy 
with  the  suffering,  perfect  transparency  of  character,  a  well-bal- 
anced, well-disciplined,  and  well-stored  mind,  greatly  endeared  him 
to  all  his  friends,  and  awakened  the  warmest  and  sincerest  regard. 

"  Father  Loomis  attained  to  a  very  honorable  degree  of  scholarship. 
His  entire  life  was  consecrated  to  study.  During  the  last  thirty-six 
years,  he  almost  literally  buried  himself  in  his  library.  Long  after 
he  reached  his  ninetieth  year,  he  purchased  the  '  Anti  Nicene  Li- 
brary," and  studied  it  almost  up  to  the  day  of  his  death  with  all  the 
|  avidity  and  earnestness  of  his  younger  days.  In  the  very  last  years 
|  of  his  life,  he  studied  astronomy,  embracing  the  severer  mathe- 
matical part  of  it,  with  all  the  pleasure  and  ardor  of  a  Senior.  His 
mind  was  vigorous  and  unclouded  to  the  very  last. 

"  Father  Loomis  was  an  able  preacher,  an  exemplary  Christian, 
an  excellent  citizen,  a  noble  man.  In  the  expansiveness  of  his 
benevolence,  he  embraced  the  race. 

"The  last  days  of  Father  Loomis  were  remarkably  peaceful  and 
quiet.  For  years,  he  could  be  seen,  in  pleasant  weather,  slowly 
wending  his  way  along  our  streets,  supporting  his  tottering  and 
enfeebled  frame  by  a  long  stall'  firmly  grasped  by  both  hands, 
bowing  to  all,  extending  a  kindly  greeting,  and  bestowing  upon  all 
;  the  blessing  ol  a  patriarch.  For  years  he  has  been  waiting  and 
w.atehing  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  On  Lord's  day,  December  loth, 
the  message  came.  He  heard  joyfully,, passed  quietly  over,  and  now 
gazes  upon  his  long-loved  Master,  without  a  veil  between. 
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"Servant  of  God  well  done, 
Rest  from  thy  loved  employ, 
The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won, 
Enter  thy  Master's  joy." 

J.  B. 

—Mr.  Sidney  A.  Norton  lias  been  appointed  non-resident  Pro- 
fessor, to  commence  his  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring 
term,  and  during  that  term  will  supply  Professor  Fosters  place. 

— Secretary  Belknap  has  detailed  an  officer  of  the  army,  a  gradu- 
ate ot  West  Point,  to  take  duty,  more  especially  in  connection  with 
the  Engineering  Department. 

— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  January,  a  resolution 
was  passed  providing  for  an  adjunct  Professor  of  Latin. 

—Professor  Poster,  lias  been  very  ill  during  the  past  term,  suffer- 
ing by  a  nervous  prostration.  At  o:e  time,  his  recovery  was  con- 
sidered very  doubtful,  but  he  has  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
sit  up,  and  is  in  fair  way  to  be  out  of  doors  before  long.  He  will 
not  assume  charge  of  his  Department  next  term. 

— Professor  Perkins,  attended,  by  invitation,  the  dinner  given  to 
Professor  Tyndall,  just  previous  to  his  returning  to  England. 
While  in  the  hotel,  at  New  York,  his  room  was  entered  by  a  robber, 
and  he  was  attacked,  but  we  are  happy  to  state  was  not  seriously 
injured.  During  Professor  Fosters  sickness,  he  has  taken  charge  of 
his  classes. 

— Henry  Whitehprne,  son  of  Prof.  Whitehorne,  has  received  an 
appointment  on  the  staff  of  Physicians  in  the  Albany  Hospital. 

— Dr.  Lewis,  in  addition  to  his  lectures,  to  the  Seniors,  upon  the 
Greek  drama,  has  given  a  course  of  lectures  to  the  Juniors,  on  Latin, 
Language  and  Literature,  during  this  term. 

His  health  is  verv  good,  and  he*s  able  to  accomplish  an  immense 
amount  of  literary  work. 

— Chas.  H,  Peck,  '59,  is  State  Geologist,  residing  in  Albany. 

—Rev.  Mr.  Farnum,  "5G,  has  lately  returned  from  China,  where  he 
has  been  many  years  as  a  missionary.  He  preached  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  before  a  large  congregation. 

— Otis,  70,  made  a  short  visit  to  the  College  some  time  since.  He 
has  been  engaged  as  an  engineer  of  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn.  He  is 
looking  quite  well 
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— Hoag,  70,  is  studying  law  at  the  Law  Department,  in  Albany. 

— Franchot,  71,  has  lately  returned  home,  having  been  engineer- 
ing in  the  South. 

— Eider.  72,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Pekin,  111.,  last  January. 
We  shall  expect  to  hear  of  his  winning  some  large  suit  beforelong. 

■ — Ellwood,  72,  returned  from  Europe  but  a  few  days  since,  where 
he  has  spent  a  year  travelling  and  sight-seeing.  He  is  much  im- 
proved in  looks. 

— David  Murry,  Ph.  D.,  a  graduate  of  Union,  class  of  '52,  formerly 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Rutger's,  has  received  an  appointment 
under  the  Japanese  Government,  *' to  take  charge  of  all  affairs  con- 
nected with  Schools  andColle^es.' 

— Bristol,  71,  has  also  been  visiting  the  old  world  for  a  few 
months.    He  returned  in  the  same  vessel  with  Ellwood. 

— J.  E.  Allen.  72.  was  a  member  of  the  last  graduating  class  of 
the  Albany  Medical  College.    He  is  practicing  in  Albany. 

— Thomes,  72,  has  settled  down  in  business  in  Albany. 

A.  P.  Bonier,  72,  is  at  present  engaged  in  engineering,  stationed 
at  Elmira. 

— Horton,  72,  has  recently  been  appointed  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Madison  Institute,  Madison,  N.  J. 

— A.  C.  Smith,  73,  has  been  made  Notary  Public,  in  New  York 
City.    This  makes  the  "  Duke''  feel  happy. 

— Powell,  73,  is  still  teaching  at  Monticello,  but  we  understand 
he  intends  leaving  and  entering  the  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York. 

Kiting.  74,  has  left  College  to  accept  a  position  in  a  banking 
house,  in  Nebraska  City,  Neb. 

— Truax,  75,  has  been  obliged  to  leave  College,  and  is  at  present 
teaching  in  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

— Slosser  and  White,  74,  arc  both  absent  from  College  teaching. 

— Odell,  74,  is  at  present  home,  having  been  obliged  to  give  up 
teaching  on  account  of  his  heath. 

— Corbin,  71,  one  of  the  S)>cctiUor  board,  is  at  present  quite  sick, 
but  we  hope  will  soon  be  around  again. 
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-Henry  Easson,  70,  is  at  present  in  Syria,  as  a  missionary.  He 
sends  a  very  interesting  letter  to  the  March  number  of  the  Spectator- 

—-Wright,  73,  who  is  at  present  attending  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  was  here  a  few  days  since.  He  intends  to  return  next 
term  and  pass  the  senior  examination  with  our  class. 

— E.  T.  Waterman,  '71,  is  at  present  travelling  for  a  Utica  firm. 

— The  following  is  the  list  of  the  graduates  of  Union  who  have 


died 

since  last  November : 

CLASS.  NAME. 

RESIDENCE. 

DATE  OF  DEATH. 

1797 

Hubbell  Loomis, 

Upper  Alton,  111., 

Dec.  15, 

1872 

1807 

Col.  Win.  Irving  Dodge, 

Syracuse, 

Feb'y  1, 

1873 

1819 

Rev.  Artemas  Bishop, 

Honolulu,  S.  I., 

Dec.  18, 

1872 

1822 

Rev.  Joshua  Clayton, 

Detroit,  Mich., 

Feb'y  1, 

1873 

1833 

Wm.  Cassidy, 

Albany, 

Jan.  23, 

1873 

1839 

Henry  W.  Beckwith, 

North  Granville, 

Feb'y  11, 

1873 

1855 

Alonzo  D.  Morgan, 

Aurora, 

Dec.  30, 

1872 

1858 

Chas.  Temple  Dix, 

Rome.  Italy, 

Dec  18, 

1872 

1800 

Joseph  Patterson, 

Pound  Ridge, 

Feby  11, 

1873 

1802 

Walter  Starbuck, 

Troy, 

Dec, 

1872 

DE  OMNIBUS  REBUS  ET  QUIBUSDAM  ALUS, 


— VassaT  has  387  students. 

— Oxford  lias  2,214  students  last  year. — McKendree  Repository. 

— A  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Literature,  has  been 
established  at  the  University  of  California,  with  the  object  of  pro- 
moting instruction  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  languages.  It  has 
an  endowment  of  $50,000, 

— The  students  of  a  German  University  are  about  to  publish  the 
first  copy  of  a  college  paper,  the  only  one  in  Europe  corresponding 
to  the  American  type. — University  Reporter. 

— Professor. — What  are  the  uses  of  starch  in  germination?  Stu- 
dent, (reciting  on  cheeU)—l\\  the  German  nation  starch  is  used  very 
much  the  same  as  in  this  country,  for  doing  up  linen  and  such 
goods.— Ex. 
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— Professor  Wm.  Wells,  in  an  article  in  the  Observer,  says  that 
Leipsic,  and  not  Berlin,  is  now  rhe  abode  of  the  Queen  of  German 
Universities.  There  are  at  present  about  2,400  students  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Leipsic  University,  and  seventy  teachers.  There  are  100 
students  in  theolog)^  (Lutherian)  and  700  in  civil  and  canonical  law. 
It  is  very  certain  that  the  Saxons  intend  to  make  every  effort  to 
establish  for  their  favorite  institution  the  title  of  Queen  of  the  Ger- 
man Universities.— College  Courant. 

Question  in  Psychology. — (/Senior  malting  up  a  lesson  with  which  he 
is  not  very  familiar.  President  P. — "  Is  this  universally  the  case  ?'' 
Senior — {Aiming  to  be  decisive  yet  non-committal) — Yes,  sir!  some- 
times. 

— It  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  heard  Tyndall  to  know  how 
he  disposes  of  the  proceeds  of  his  lectures.  We  have  it,  though  not 
from  a  direct  source,  that  he  has  placed  $15,000  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  for  the  support  of  one  or  two  young  men  desiring  to  fol- 
low the  pursuit  of  science  as  a  profession.  Five  hundred  dollars  he 
gives  to  the  Yale  Scientific  Club,  in  order  to  found  a  prize  in  the 
Scientific  School  to  be  called  the  Tyndall  prize ;  and  $1,500  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Washington. — Record. 

— President  Eliot  says  that  for  the  last  college  year,  each  of  the 
undergraduates  at  Harvard  cost  the  institution,  on  an  average,  $100 
more  than  he  paid  it. — Ex. 

— A  competent  German  statistician  estimates  that  the  present  j 
population  of  the  world  is  1,377,000,000.. — McKcndree  Repository. 

— Exasperated  Tutor. — "Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  rule  for  squar- 
ing the  sum  of  two  quantities  ?"  Fresh. — "  Well,  J  believe  1  have 
read  of  it  somewhcre.,, —  Yale  Record. 

— Hush  Medical  College,  of  Chicago,  on  the  19th  ult.,  conferred  ' 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  upon  sixty-one  students,  comprising  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  1872.-  University  Reporter. 

—"I  say,  Dick,  which  was  the  first  created,  man  or  woman?" 
u  Wh}r,  woman,  of  course — everybody  knows  that  Eve  was  the  first 
maid.1' — McKcnd ree  Rcpos itory. 

— On  being  asked  by  the  Prof,  what  was  the  best  thought  he  got 
from  a  lesson  in  Butler's  Analogy,  a  Senior  replied  "that  it  is  vain 
to  try  to  comprehend  what  is  beyond  your  comprehension."  Prof, 
asks,  M  Did  you  get  that  from  Butler?'*  "No,  it  occurred  to  me 
While  studying  him.'' — Ex. 
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— Professor  (who  is  somewhat  of  a  stickler  for  fine  points)—"  What 
did  lo  die  of?  "  Sophoitfbre  (who  has  been  meditating  on  the  les- 
son  for  the  next  recitation  in  Chemistry)— *'  Iodide  of  potassium." — 
Bcloit  Monthly. 

— Two  Sophomores  who  vowed  they  "  wouldn't  go  home  till 
morning/"  reached  t  heir  room  the  other  night  in  a  state  of  "  hilar- 
ity/' The  more  sober  of  the  two  essayed  to  open  the  door.  His 
companion,  becoming  impatient  said,  "  Can't  you  find  the  key-hole, 
Chum  ?  Gi'me  the  key-hole,  Chum  ;  111  show  yer  lock  er  door/' — 
Hobart  Sentinel. 

— Scene:  Geological  Room-  Professor  to  Senior — "Would  you 
call  water  a  mineral?"  Senior — Well,  y-e-s,  if  3^011  wanted  to/'  — 
The  Dartmouth. 

—A  former  editor  of  the  Union  College  Magazine  reeently 
inquired  whether  that  bright  paper,  the  Packer  Quarterly,  was  still 
in  existence.  On  being  informed  that  it  was,  he  said  lie  should  like 
to  become  a  life  subscriber,  paid  the  magazine  many  compliments, 
and  forthwith  sent  a  subscription  for  the  present  year  to  the  editors. 
Appreciative  fellow  !  College  editors,  follow  his  sensible  example ! 
— Packer  Quarterly. 

— Prof essor  of  astronomy  to  superetherial  junior — "  What  have  you 
learned  about  the  constellations?"'  Junior — " In  the  incipient 
stages  of  the  evanescent  stars  I  wended  my  way  by  these  stellar 
lights  to  the  north  side  of  the  university,  and  pensively  gazed 
heavenward,  remarking — "    Prof cs.  or — k  That  will  do/' — Vidette. 

— A  Yale  College  student  said  he  had  "rather  be  boss  pancake 
baker  to  Vassar  College  than  to  have  Prof.  Tyndall's  head  on  his 
shoulders."— Chronicle. 

— The  following  scene  occurred  in  a  restaurant  in  a  college  town 
out  west,  about  noon-time  :  Student—"  How  much  do  you  charge 
for  dinner  ?  "  Landlord—"  One  dollar,  sir."  Student  — "  Very  cheap  ; 
how  much  for  supper?"  Landlord — Twenty-five  cents."  Stu- 
denP—"  We\l,  bring  me  a  supper,  sir." — Williams  Rcvie%v. 

— Prof.  Barker  has  been  called  to  the  chair  of  physics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  and  will  leave  Yale  about 
the  middle  of  April. 

—A  Senior  of  extended  experience  and  undoubted  veracity  says 
that  he  can  get  twice  as  many  excuses  by  signing  them  "Respect- 
fully." rather  than  "Yours  truly."  If  true,  the  hint  is  a  valuable 
one.—  Record. 
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— Professor  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  College,  has  recently  returned 
from  a  voyage  around  the  world. — Tripod. 

— Total  Depravity. — The  Junior  that  attended  the  recent  re- 
vival, and  stole  a  box  of  matches  while  the  congregation  were 
kneeling  in  prayer. — Hudent. 

—The  Woodhull  says  if  she  can't  send  the  ship  of  Plymouth 
Church  to  the  devil,  she'll  Beach'er. — Fat  Contributor. 

— In  Scotland  there  is  one  University  student  to  860  of  the  popu- 
lation, but  in  England  there  is  only  one  to  4020.  If  we  suppose  all 
the  colleges  in  Nova  Scotia  outside  of  Dalhousie  to  have  nearly  the 
same  number  of  students  as  Dalhousie  alone  has,  the  number  of 
college  students  in  Nova  Scotia  is  one  to  1940  of  the  population.— 
Dalhousie  Gazette. 

— The  largest  telescope  in  the  world  is  soon  to  be  set  up  at  Lex- 
ington, Virginia,  in  connection  with  the  University  there.  It  is 
now  in  process  of  manufacture  at  Cambridge. — Ex. 

— Moral  Hopkins  recitation  :  Prex. — "  How  then  do  you  account 
for  a  love  of  mathematics  '?  "  Beady  Senior — "  That,  sir,  cannot  be 
accounted  for. " — Courant. 

— Irate  individual  at  a  restaurant — "  What  do  you  call  this  con- 
founded stuff  ?  "  Waiter — "It's  bean  soup,  sir."  Customer — "No 
matter  what  it's  been ;  it's  nothing  but  water  and  grease  now.'' 

—In  International  Law.— Prof.— "  What  power  has  an  ambas- 
sador over  his  suite  ?  ''  Student— •"  I  suppose  an  ambassador  has  the 
same  power  over  his  sweet  as  any  other  man.  Its  limit  depends 
upon  the  progress  of  Woman's  Rights." — Taryum. 

— There  are  seven  hundred  Japanese  in  various  schools  and  col- 
leges in  this  country. — Ex. 

— The  worst  punster  in  Yale  says  that  his  puns  are  like  a  loose 
coat — very  easy  to  get  off. 

— The  Targum,  complains  that  the  editors  of  the  Vassar  Miscel- 
lany will  not  exchange. 

-Alexander  Winchell,  LL.  D.,  has  been  inaugurated  Chancellor 
of  Syracuse  University.  The  new  University  opens  under  auspi- 
cious circumstances.  Their  college  paper  has  already  secured  a 
high  position  among  college  papers.    It  is  the  University  Herald. 

— The  janitors  of  several  colleges  are  tired  of  shovelling  "  Beau- 
tiful snow."' 
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— The  correspondence  which  Hobart  and  Cornell  have  indulged 
in  lately  has  been  spicy,  to  .say  the  least.  We  think  Hobart  has  lit- 
tle the  best  of  it. 

— Nine  American  students  attend  the  Strasburg  University. — 
Lawrence  Collegian,. 

Professor. — "Translate  literally  'fingcrent  altiores  Pyrenaeum 
jugis.1  "  Student.— (Who  liad  lost  his  printed  translation  of  Livy)  — 
"The  rest  of  the  Phoenicians  fingered  the  j«gs." — BalMusie  Gazette. 

— Saxony  doubles  her  population  in  forty-five  years,  England  in 
forty-nine.  Prussia  in  fifty-four,  Russia  in  fifty-six,  Wurtem berg  and 
Switzerland  in  114,  and  France  in  198. — Me. 

— The.  University  of  Fi  ance  has  100  Professors. 

— A  Junior  in  astronomy,  the  ot!  er  day,  was  profoundly  intent 
upon  the  sun's  horizontal  parallax,  lie  had  covered  a  small  space 
with  original  figures,  and  was  proceeding  to  elaborate  several  huge 
formulae,  when  the  Professor  turning  his  eyes  toward  the  would-be 
astronomer,  quietly  remarked.  "Mr.  M.,  it  is  usually  more  advan- 
tageous in  astronomical  observations  to  direct  the  eyes  up,  than 
down.''    Junior,  who  had  it  on  his  shirt  band,  collapsed. — Chronicle. 

— At  Harvard  and  Yale,  board,  tuition  and  room,  cost  about  $400  ; 
Dartmouth.  $350 ;  Brown.  $300  :  Union,  §300  ;  Chicago  Union,  $300  ; 
Cornell,  $300;  Rochester  Union,  $300 ;  Williams  has  been  said  to 
demand  but  $200;  Madison.  $125. — YcKcndrce  Rep. 

— u  I  am  convinced  from  personal  observation  that  the  best  classi- 
cal schools  of  Great  Britain  to  day  stand  below  the  best  in  the 
United  Slates/" — Prof.  Boise,  of  Chicago  University. 

— A  Sophomore  recently  rushed  breathless  into  the  room  of  one 
of  his  el  issmates,  declaring  that  he  had  been  followed  up  street  by 
two  enormous  Freshmen  who  pelted  him  with  stones,  and,  said  he, 
"  when  they  commenced  to  chase  me  I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  go.'? 
Enter  at  this  moment  two  more  Sophomores  exclaiming:  ''There 
was  the  biggest  Freshmen  you  ever  saw  all  the  way  ahead  of  u*> 
coming  up  street,  and  when  we  commenced  to  chase  him  he  ran  as 
fast  as  he  could  go  !  "  Tableau. — Brurionian. 

— There  are  eighteen  denominational  colleges  in  Iowa,  with  an 
aggregate  of  4,000  students,  200  teachers,  and  assets  to  the  amount 
ot  $2,300,000. 

— A  fellow  student  says  that  the  hardest  work  he  has  to  do  is 
framing  excuses.    Seniors  exempt  this  term. — Lafayette  Monthly. 
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— Brown  has  relieved  students  from  compulsory  attendance  at 
church  on  the  Sabbath.  The  Brunonian  claims  that  there  is  not? 
however,  a  disregard  of  the  Sabbath  or  its  religious  exercises. — Cor- 
nell Era. 

— There  are  now  published  in  tlie  United  States,  G,432  periodicals, 
of  which  507  are  issued  daily,  105  tri-weekly,  110  semi-weekly,  4,750 
weekly,  24  bi-weekly,  or  semi-monthly,  685  monthly,  and  55  quar- 
terly.— Teachers  Record. 

—Of  the  4,218  graduates  of  Yale,  Harvard,  Dartmouth,  and  AVes- 
leyan,  ti  irty-three  per  cent,  became  lawyers  ;  cwenty-six  per  cent- 
ministers  ;  fourteen  per  cent,  doctors,  and  thirteen  per  cent,  teach- 
ers.— Government  Report. 

— The  Union  College  Magazine  is  in  all  respects  a  credit  to 
the  institution  which  it  represents.  Its  literary  excellence  is  in 
part  due  to  the  publication  of  prize  essays  and  orations.  The  care- 
ful preparation  and  revision  of  such  articles  gives  it  a  dignity  and 
polish  which  cannot  be  attained  in  periodicals  conducted  on  differ- 
ent principles,  or  without  similar  stores  from  which  to  draw.  The 
essay  on  Thackery  is  one  of  the  finest  articles  in  our  exchanges. 
—Ex. 

— An  Alumnus  of  Union  setting  the  right  example  : — 

No.  01  Wall  Street,  New  York,  ) 
Saturday,  March  15,  1S73.  ) 

Sir:  I  have  your  letter  of  yesterday  inclosing  me,  for  counter- 
signature, the  Speaker's  warrant  for  my  increased  pay  ($5,000,  le^-s 
tax)  as  a  member  of  the  Forty-second  Congress. 

[favored  the  late  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  President,  Judges 
and  Cabinet  officers,  and  a  relative  increase— to  not  beyond  $0,500 
a  year,  however — in  Congressional  salaries;  but  1  thought  the  in- 
crease should  in  no  case  apply  to  existing  terms  of  service. 

I  am  aware  that  Congress  is  by  law  the  judge  of  tin;  compensa- 
tion of  its  own  members,  and  that  in  all  former  instances  the  in- 
creased pay  lias  been  extended  to  the  members  of  the^  existing 
Congress,  and  I  do  not  presume  to  judge  for  nor  seek  to  influence 
any  one  else.  But,  for  myself,  (as  I  said  to  my  frjends  during  the 
debate.)  I  do  not  feel  willing  to  receive  this  increased  compensation 
for  a  service  rendered  in  no  expectation  of  it,  and  I  therefore  return 
you.  unsigned,  the  warrant  sent  me  for  the  same,  and  remain,  your 
obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Clarkson  N.  Potter. 

To  N.  O.  Ordway,  Esq.,  Scrgeant-at-Arms,  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

—  Dr.  Peek,  of  Syracuse  University,  preached  in  the  German 
Methodist  Church,  Sunday,  March  23d. 
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— Is  The  College  Spectator  pining  for  "  kind  words  ?v  A  hint  so 
broadly  given,  quite  prevents  us  from  expressing  our  opinion  of 
that  bright  little  sheet. —  Vassar  Miscellany. 

—The  story  which  is  told  in  the  Williams  Vldettc  of  March  8th, 
concerning  k-  a  Western  college  president  and  the  student  who  stole 
his  chickens,'1  is  well  authenticated  as  having-  happened  here,  and 
Dr.  Nott  was  the  president  who  invited  the  gentleman  to  dine  with 
him  the  next  day.  It  occurred  many  years  ago,  and  is  now  told  by 
a  member  of  the  Dr/s  family. 

— The  Vassar  MiseeUany  is  again  upon  our  table,  and  we  cannot 
help  speaking  of  it  as  being-  one  of  our  most  interesting- exchanges. 
We  saw  nothing-  in  it  concerning-  those  bootjacks,  but  we  heard  a 
faint  rumor  in  college  that  a  certain  Sophomore  had  received  a  gen- 
uine Vassar  bootjack.    What  a  sight  it  must  be  ! 

— Cornell  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  t  he  death  of  Prof.  Cleveland' 
who  had  charge  of  the  Engineering  Department.  He  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard,  and  a  very  promising  young  man. 

— Somebody  says  that  a  Freshman  somewhere  began  a  translation 
of  Virgil  thus :    k*  Arms  and  a  man  with  a  dog."'    Hough  on  the  dog* 

— The  uniforms  which  the  Yale  nine  will  wear  this  season  will  be 
the  handsomest  ever  worn  by  a  college  nine. 

— I  would  rather  send  my  son  to  the  most  obscure  college  in  the 
West,  where  he  would  have  a  few  careful  teachers  instructing  him 
from  day  to  day,  than  the  most  distinguished  college  in  the  East? 
where  lie  woidd  seldom  come  into  personal  contact  with  his  instruc- 
tors, and  be  taught  that  everything  was  to  depend  on  his  appear- 
ance at  a  set  of  formal  examinations. — Dr.  McCoslt. 

— A  brassy  Sophomore  closed  an  essay,  read  before  the  class,  with 
the  following  information:  "Copies  to  be  found  in  the  general 
library. — Ex. 

We  don't  think  this  is  as  "  brassy  "  as  to  make  no  mention  of  the 
fact. 

—Dr.  Edward  IT.  Clark,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Prof.  Agas- 
siz,  and  President  Elliot  take  ground  against  the  co-education  of 
women  with  young  men. 

— The  story  of  a  lazy  school-boy  who  spelled  Andrew  Jackson 
&dru  Jaxn.  has  been  overshadowed  by  a  genius  out  West  who 
wished  to  mark  half  a  dozen  new  shirts  He  marked  the  first  John 
Jones,  and  the  rest  ditto. — Ex. 
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—  A  Soph,  at  Michigan,  who  thought  himself  u  some  on  draw 
poker,"  challenged  a  Fresh,  to  a  little  game,  the  loser  to  build  the 
winner's  fires  for  the  winter.  Said  Soph,  now  draws  a  poker  through 
the  elinkered  intestines  of  said  Fresh. \s  stove  early  every  morning. 
Hard  luck! 

—At  a  printer's  festival  the  following  sentiment  was  offered: 
"  Printers'  Wives— may  they  always  have  plenty  of  small  caps  for 
the  heads  of  their  little  original  articles." 

— The  editorial  board  of  the  Collegian,  of  Kentucky  University, 
is  made  up  of  representatives  from  the  following  societies:  The 
Union  Literary,  Cecropian,  Philothean,  Christomathean,  and  Peri- 
clean.  Why  don't  they  have  a  man  from  the  Thensaurochrysoni- 
cochrysidian  ? — Dartmouth. 

— During  the  rage  of  the  epizootic  at  Madison,  in  this  State,  the 
wagons  that  carried  milk  to  the  Freshmen  of  the  University  had  to 
be  drawn  by  oxen.  The  Democrat  hopes  they  won't  have  to  depend 
on  oxen  for  milk  all  winter. 

— Rutgers  Freshmen  deliver  temperance  lectures  before  the  ad- 
miring public. 

Good  for  llutgers,  but  we  never  thought  they  were  so  inclined. 

— A  Sophomore,  showing  some  friends  the  AppletOn  Cabinet, 
when  they  marveled  at  the  articulated  bones  of  the  gorilla,  ad- 
vanced the  interesting  information  that  it  was  the  skeleton  of  Pro- 
lessor  Huxley. — Amherst  Student. 

— The  young  ladies  of  Vassar  College  have  formed  an  "  anti- 
falling-in-love-betbre-you-are-out-of-school  club.'' 

The  coming  college  regatta  is  beginning  to  be  the  all-absorbing 
topic  in  college  papers.  There  will  be  a  larger  number  of  colleges 
represented  than  ever  before,  and  all  aie  working  their  level  best. 
.  The  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  National  Rowing  Association 
of  American  Colleges  will  he  held  at  the  Bay  State  House,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  April  2nd.  Williams  advocates  strongly  the  idea  of  hold- 
ing the  regatta  on  the  Hudson.  We  think  (here  could  be  no  finer 
Course  selected,  or  one  that  would  be  more  convenient  foi  all  the 
colleges. 

—The  Geyser  is  the  exponent  of  a  college  where  "the  young 
ladies  amuse  themselves  in  counting  the  Seniors  who  have  dirty 
faee-.1    The  place  is  Wabash  College,  Indiana. — Cornell  Era. 

Must  keep  the  young  ladies  busy. 
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— Below  is  a  specimen  of  orthography  and  geography  at  a  recent 
examination  for  ad  mission  to  Bowdoin  College.  The  written  papers 
on  Geography  contained  the  following:  k-  Xare  gaiiser,"  "Pernob- 
scot,"  "  FJorady,"  u  Mississnri,"  "Iterly.''  The  Catskill  Mountains 
were  credited  by  one  writer  to  Vermont ;  by  another  to  Pennsylva- 
nia. Tlie  Alps  to  Asia,  by  a  third.  Berlin  was  set  down  as  the 
capital  of  Spain;  Geneva  was  transferred  to  Italy.  The  Rhine  was 
said  to  How  into  the  Atlantic,  the  Danube  into  the  Baltic.  An  ex- 
ample comes  to  our  mind  of  a  candidate  for  admission  to  Harvard 
College  giving  the  width  of  the  Amazon  River  at  its  mouth  as 
about  two  miles,  and  the  length  of  the  Mississippi  as  ten  thousand 
miles;  another  confidently  affirmed  Maine  to  be  a  coffee-growing 
State. — Magenta. 

— Bound  volumes  of  the  Targum  will  be  sent  to  the  Vienna  Ex- 
position. 

— The  Faculty  of  Columbia  College  have  given  $1,000  to  the  boat- 
ing interests  of  Columbia.  A  boat  house  is  to  be  built  on  Harlem 
River,  and  Hank  Ward  will  probably  be  their  trainer. 

— A  dealer  in  tombstones  applied  to  a  Senior  to  render  into  Latin 
the  sentence  "The  grave  levels  all  distinctions."  ^Cholera  Morbo 
PcriW'  was  gravely  handed  to  him  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  he  de- 
parted happy,  and  full  of  admiration  at  the  erudition  of  ye  student. 
— Record. 

—  A  member  of  '70.  now  in  Berlin,  taught  a  little  German  boy 
u  Ding-dong  Bell,'' and Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  Star."  On  being 
asked  to  write  the  two  pieces  as  he  thought  they  were  spelled,  the 
boy  produced  the  following: 

"Dinn,  daun,  bell,  Pussis  in  wi  well, 
Hupurterinri,  littell  ganni  gruen, 
Hutuckeraut  littell  Tarnmi  Traut 
Wardarnortibeu  was  tat 
Tudraun  Purpussikat. 

Twinkel,  Twinkel,  littell  star, 
Hauei wander  wad  juar, 
Ababaf  wi  woel  so  hei 
Leikeideiermann  inwiski." — Targum. 

— There  have  been  an  unusual  number  of  failures  in  the  last  class 
at  ^Vest  Point.  No  less  than  eighteen  of  the  cadets  nominated  last 
year  have  been  recommended  for  discharge.  The  vacancies  will  be 
filled  next  May—  Ex. 
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— Recitation  in  Psychology, — Prof. — When  do  yon  look  at 
food  objectively?  Student — When  you  arc  all-fired  hungry  and  find 
hash  served  on  the  table! 

—"We  kissed  each  other  by  the  sea. — Wavcr'y. 

Well,  what  of  it  ?  The  seaside  is  no  better  for  such  practices  than 
any  other  locality.  In  fact,  we  have  put  in  some  very  sweet  work 
of  that  kind  on  the  tow-path  of  a  canal  in  our  time,  and  never  said 
anything  about  it  in  print. — Record, 

—Facetious  Senior  to  Freshman — "I  say,  did  you  hear  of  the  stu- 
dent who  got  shot?"  Freshman  (aghast)—  '•Heavens!  no!  How 
did  it  happen  ?  "    Senior—"  Why,  he  bought  it."— Irving  Union. 

— While  the  Professor  in  Physiology  was  explaining  the  advan- 
tages of  hot-air  furnaces,  the  other  day,  an  innocent  Junior  assailed 
him  with  the  question,  "Professor,  is  this  room  warmed  with  hot 
or  cold-air  furnaces  ?  " — Ex. 

—A  colored  man  in  North  Carolina  pulled  a  mule's  tail  to  show 
his  docility.    His  funeral  sermon  was  an  hour  and  a  halt  long.— Ex. 

—  A  lightning  exchange  commences  an  item  :  "As  we  go  to  press 
a  man  named  Sullivan  is  being  run  over  by  a  pony  engine  on  the 
railroad." 

— "  Love,"  says  an  amorous  writer,  "is  an  internal  transport." 
The  same  might  be  said  of  a  canal  boat.— Ex. 

—Oar  Freshmen  begin  to  talk  of  class  canes  and  beavers.  They 
have  been  very  obedient,  and  have  not  imposed  upon  the  Sophs  at 
all  this  year,  and  they  will  probably  be  allowed  to  -  swing  out :'  the 
first  of  next  term. 

—  Some  of  the  students  have  shown  their  disapprobation  of  the  late 
action  of  the  Trustees  in  raising  our  room  rent  by  breaking  window 
glass,  and  a  general  destruction  of  property.  Such  action  on  the 
part  of  students  is  highly  improper  at  any  time,  and  shows  a  spirit 
\\  tiich  is  decidedly  boyish,  and  should  not  be  displayed  by  college 
students.  This  is  an  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  is  proba- 
bly not  taken  without  reasons  which  are  in  every  respect  for  ihe 
advantage  of  the  college.  The  whole  matter  will  be  explained  to 
us,  and  then  if  there  is  anything  which  docs  not  seem  to  be  tail*,  we 
can  express  our  sentiments  to  Dr.  Potter,  who  will  be  ready  and 
willing  to  listen. 

A  bachelor  editor,  who  had  a  pretty  unmarried  sister,  wrote  to 
another  similarly  circumstanced,  "  Please  exchange." 
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— A.  Western  editor  triumphantly  exelaims,  "Man  shall  not  live 
by  bread  alone,'"  and  then  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  jug  of 
"  old  rye." 

—A  wort  hy  old  lady  offers  the  following  advice  to  girls  :  "  When- 
ever a  fellow  pops  the  question,  don't  blush  and  stare  at  your  foot. 
Just  throw  your  arms  around  his  neck,  look  him  full  in  the  face, 
and  commence  talking*  about  the  furniture.'' 

— Scene— A  starlight  night.  First  >enior—  Beautiful  evening,  isn't 
it,  Jinks?  Second  Senior — Yes,  I  hope  it  will  be  as  fine  an  evening 
when  the  transit  of  Venus  takes  place.— Ex. 

— A  Michigan  clergyman  wrote  to  a  lottery  agent :  "  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  lotteries;  I  regard  them  as  no  better  than  gambling 
schemes.  My  son  bought  ticket  No.  5  in  your  drawing,  but  if  it 
drew  anything  don't  send  the  money  to  him— send  it  to  me.''  The 
clergyman  will  probably  feel  relieved  to  learn  that  the  ticket  did 
not  draw  anything. 

— The  married  ladies  of  a  Western  city  have  formed  a  "  Come- 
Home-Husband  Club."  It  is  about  four  feet  long,  and  has  a  brush 
at  the  end  of  it. 

— "My  dear  sir,"  said  a  candidate,  accosting  a  sturdy  wag  on  the 
day  of  election.  "I  am  very  glad  to  see  you."  "You  needn't  be," 
replied  the  wag ;  "  I  have  voted." 

— The  difference  between  sealing-wax  and  women,  says  Keuben, 
is  that  one  burns  to  keep  a  secret  and  the  other  to  tell  it. 

— Trinity  Tablet  has  recently  come  to  us  in  a  new  dress,  and  is 
much  improved  in  appearance. 

— The  entire  Sophomore  class  were  suspended  from  Dartmouth 
College,  a  few  days  since,  for  disorderly  conduct  in  chapel.  They 
felt  so  badly,  that  they  hired  a  team  and  took  a  sleigh  ride. 

— Many  persons,  besides  school-boys  and  college  students,  use  the 
phrase,  kk  lie  is  a  brick,"  without  the  least  idea  that  it  is  supposed 
to  be  of  classic  origin  !  It  is  said  that  King  Agesilaus,  being  asked 
by  an  embassador  from  Epirus  why,they  had  no  walls  for  Sparta, 
replied.  ik  We  have."  Pointing  to  his  marshaled  army,  he  said: 
"  Then;  are  the  walls  of  Sparta;  every  man  you  see  is  a  brick." — 
Harper's  Weekly. 

— Professor  of  Geology. — "What  kind  of  fishes  have  we  in  the 
Devonian  age  ?  "   Senior  (confidently)—'4  Vertebrates,  sir." 
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— Cornell  Era  is  talking-  seriously  of  a  convention  of  college  edi- 
tors. They  could  then  have  a  chance  to  blackguard  each  other  face 
to  face. 

—Dartmouth  College  is  to  have  hereafter  a  biennial  prize  of  five 
bundled  dollars  for  the  essay  which  shall  best  set  forth  truths  cal- 
culated to  counteract  worldly  influence,  and  to  impress  on  Chris- 
tians a  solemn  sense  of  their  duty. — Ex. 

—  A  member  of  the  class  of  7G  has  been  experimenting  on  the 
explosive  force  of  kerosene.  He  poured  one  gill  of  fluid  in  his 
stove,  put  a  lighted  paper  under  the  grate,  and  waited  for  the  re- 
sult. When  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  take  an  account  of  stock, 
he  jotted  down  the  following  items:  one  Freshman  scorched  bald- 
headed,  three  stoves  blown  down,  one  landlady  scared  into  fits.  He 
declares  himself  satisfied.— Cornell  Era. 

— The  Cornell  students  have  earned  $80,009  hy  manual  labor  in 
four  years. — Ex. 

— Lombard  University,  at  Oalesburg,  Hi.,  has  secured  an  endow- 
ment of  |100,000.— Ex. 

— One  of  the  Seniors  was  asked  by  a  young  lady  what  the  rowing 
cosrmne  of  the  University  crew  was.  He  saved  the  lady's  modesty 
and  his  own  veracity  by  replying  that  It  "  was  not  much  of  a  cos- 
tume/'— Record. 

— "  If  I  am  not  at  home  from  the  party  to-night  at  ten  o'clock,"' 
said  a  husband  to  his  wife,  "do  not  wait  for  me."  "That  I  won  t," 
replied  the  lady  significantly;  "I'll  come  for  you!"  To  prevent 
difficulty,  the  gentleman  managed  it  so  as  to  be  at  home  precisely 
at  ten  o'clock. 

— Tin:  University  of  Berlin. — This  great  German  University 
that  has  given  to  Europe  many  of  her  greatest  philosophers,  theo- 
logians, and  scientists,  and  has  so  long  been  the  most  celebrated 
seat  of  learning  on  the  continent,  is  on  the  decline.  Leipsichas 
outstripped  it  in  numbers,  and  it  is  thought  by  many  will  soon  suc- 
ceed to  i:s  envied  position  of  supremacy.  Berlin  has  in  a  short 
time  fallen  f  rom  2.503  student*  to  1/J'JO  ;  while  Leipsic  lias  now 
2,^15. — The  Tyro. 

—The  famous  copy  of  Shakspearc  in  the  library  of  the  late  Ed- 
win Forrest  was  burned  the  other  day.  The  book  was  printed  from 
the  original  MAIS.,  and  was  valued  hy  connoisseurs  at  $.~),000.— 
Arfju;. 
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—The  College  Herald  is  the  largest  college  paper  we  receive,  and 
always  contains  an  amount  of  interesting-  reading. 

—The  Syracuse  Herald  lectures  its  Freshmen  for  not  waiting  the 
five  minutes  for  a  professor  at  recitation. 

—The  Dartmouth  "boys1'  eat  $50,000  worth  of  food  annually. 

— It  might  be  well  to  suggest  here  to  those  of  our  subscribers  who 
have  forgotten  "to  step  up  to  the  captain's  office,"  that  this  is  one 
of  the  pleasantest  seasons  of  the  year  to  pay  such  little  biils.  You 
are  awaie  that  with  this  number  we  relinquish  our  editorial  duties, 
and  would  like  to  leave  our  accounts  perfectly  square.  So  come 
and    see  us.*' 

— A  student  of  Tacitus  translated  a  passage  on  a  certain  barbar- 
ous tribe  of  the  Germans  thus  :  u  They  have  attained  this  most  dif- 
ficult thing— to  live  without  need  of  prayer.''  We  are  in  doubt 
whether  to  attribute  such  a  shocking  blunder  to  his  stubborn  ad- 
herence to  the  literal  meaning  of  a  word,  which  in  this  case  was 
veto,  or  to  his  own  self-complacent  ungodliness. —  Chronicle. 

— A  young  astronomer  tells  his  class  that  the  trade  winds  would 
blow  directly  north  and  south  if  the  earth  were  perfectly  round; 
but,  owing  to  its  being  flattened  at  the  poles,  these  winds  assume  a 
geocentric  motion  toward  the  northern  parallax. — Chronicle. 

Good. 

— A  Freshman  recently  brought  his  "  quail  "  up  to  chapel  to 
church.  She  admired  the  windows  very  much,  and  inquired  what 
that  motto,  "  Dulce  ct  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori"  meant?  To 
which  our  learned  friend  instantly  replied,  "Death  is  pleased  with 
his  father. — Ex. 

--  The  Miami  Student  heads  a  department  of  clipplings  thus  : 
k  Render  unto  Scissors  the  things  that  are  Scissors." 

—It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Adelphic  Society  is  not  represented 
on  the  Editorial  Board  of  the  Magazine  this  term.  This  is  owing 
to  the  Society  failing  to  elect  one  in  time  for  insertion  We  waited 
as  long  as  we  possibly  could,  and  could  do  nothing  else.  We  are 
very  sorry,  and  hope  the  Adelphic  will  not  allow  this  to  occur 
again. 

— The  Tablet  complains  that  the  men  do  not  conduct  themselves 
properly  in  the  gymnasium,  and  that  it  is  not  properly^  heated. 
Trinity  will  enter  a  crew  in  the  regatta  this  summer. 
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editor's  table. 


— Epigram  on  a  Quilt.— 

Piece,  piece,  piece, 
And  lo!  a  counterpane  ! 
May  each  fair  sleeper  here 
Find  peace,  peace,  peace, 
And  ne'er  encounter  pain. 

—  Vassar  Miscellany. 

— An  eloquent  Junior  remarked  in  debate  the  other  day  that 
"those  leaders  in  the  French  Revolution,  Danton  and  Mozart,  were 
not  fit  to  live."—  Hamilton  Literal  y  Monthly. 

— We  quote  the  last  words  of  a  Freshman  song- : 
Then  shake  the  soothing-syrup, 
And  drink  to  Seventy-six. 

— Dlcklnsonian. 

—A  Fresh  earnestly  observing  the  heavens  the  other  evening, 
longingly  exclaimed,  "Howl  wish  I  could  study  Botany!"1 — Col- 
lege Days. 

— An  audible  smile  passed  over  the  countenances  of  the  festive 
Senior  Preps  the  other  day,  when  one  of  them  discoursed  learnedly 
about  the  nu  paregoric. — Beloit  Monthly. 

— The  following  epitaph  is  found  on  a  gravestone  on  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts : 

"  He's  done  a  catching  cod. 
And  gone  to  meet  his  God." — Ex. 

— A  Professorship  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Literature,  has  been 
established  at  the  University  of  California,  with  the  object  of  pro- 
moting instruction  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  languages.  It  has 
an  endowment  of  $50,000. — Cap  and  Gown. 

—Dartmouth  devotes  the  income  of  over  $95,000  to  her  "  indigent " 
students.  —Ex. 

— The  boys  at  Trinity  are  very  much  occupied  in  taking  lessons 
in  the    manly  art  of  Belt-defence/' 

The  Beloil  College  Monthly  for  March  publishes  quite  an  inter- 
esting letter  from  ,k  Saturn."    Its  College  news  is  also  spicy. 

—Wo  would  suggest  to  ou£  successors  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  publish  a  •*  Table  of  Contents"  of  Vol.  XI,  of  the  Magazine 
when  they  issue  the  June  number.  We  have  changed  the  number- 
ing of  the  pages  so  that,  it  is  practicable. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ANDREW  MqMTJXliElT, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

lUli  Uimm,  Mo  id  CuMui  M, 

Rosedale  and  Western  Cement,  Superior  and  Jointa 
Lump  Lime. 

OFFICE,  98  Union  St;  YARD,  18,  20,  22  and  24  Fonda  St., 
SCHENECTADY,  KT.  Y, 

DEALER  IN 

Groceries,  Provision^  Crockery,  Gannefl  Fruits. 

CORNER  OF  UNION  AND  ROMEYN  STS. 
B^Ncarest  Oil  Store  to  the  College. 

HOUSE9 

STATE   STREET,  Cor.  CENTRE, 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y, 
X  rTE  J.  McINTOSH,  Proprietor. 

No.  27  SOUTH  PEARL  STREET. 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

B3P"Clotliing  made  to  Order  in  the  neatest  and  best  manner,  and 
latest  styles— Warranted  to  lit. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PILLIITG, 

174  STATE  STREET, 

(Opposite  Given's  Hotel.)       SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


College  Caps  made  to  Order.  Hats  made  to  Order  by  eonform- 
atenr. 


WILSON  DAVIS, 


113  STATE  STREET, 

SCHENECTADY,  1ST.  Y. 


COLLEGE     PHOTOGRAPHIST ! 


E.  CHUECHILL, 

(Lite  of  Churchill  &  Deuuisoii,) 

PHOTOGrE  APHB  R 

520  BBOADWAY,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Photographs  made  from  Life,  all  sizes  and  styles.  First-class  work 
only  done  at  this  Establishment. 


Swart  9<  V*m  italc**^ 

167  State  Street,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 

PAPER  HANGINGS. 

Room  Papered  to  Order.  College  TEXT  BOOKS  always  on  hand. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


&,  @,  &  BOH, 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

COLLEGE  SOCIETY  BADGES, 

In  Gold,  Enamel  and  Precious  Stones, 

Made  from  selected  material  by  first-class  workmen.  Sam- 
ple Badges  of  each  Fraternity  on  hand.  Price  lists  furnished 
on  application.  Manufacture  for  all  the  leading  Colleges  and 
Fraternities.  All  our  stock  is  of  the  best  quality,  aud  we 
make  nothing  but  first-class  work. 


DEALER  IN 


Hall,  Parlor,  Cooking  Stoves,  Refrigerators,  Heaters,  Lead 
Pipe,  Pumps,  dtc. 
Of  the  latest  and  best  patterns,  together  with  a  general  assortment  of 
Tin,    Copper   and   Sheet    Iron  Work, 
Nos.  64  &  66  STATE  STREET,  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 


MEAT  MARKET. 


T.  I.  BECKWITH, 

DEALER  IN 

Beef,  Pork,  Mutton, 

OYSTERS.  CANNED  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  POULTRY,  ETC., 

98  LIBERTY  STREET,        SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WOOD  BROTHERS, 

DEALERS  IN 

Mens'  Furnishing  Goods. 

Special  Attention  paid  to  CUSTOM  SHIRTS. 
133  State  St.,  Schenectady,  TST.  Y. 

WTry  Gray's  Moulded  Collar." 

Centre  Street, 

Near  the  Cs  rley  House,  second 
door  from  State  St., 

^CHENECTADY,     Jf ,  y. 

H.    A.    FURMAN,  Prop. 

Carriages  to  let  at  all  hours,  day  or  night,  with  careful 
drivers. 

•  Funerals  furnished  at  short  notice. 


W.  I,  SCHERMERHORN  &  60., 

DEALERS  IN 

Coal,  Flour,  Feed, 

Hay,  Plaster. 

CEMENT,   LIME,  &<;. 

OFFICE,  Jlo.  u  (DOCK  St.,     Schenectady,  jV.  7. 
Dealer  id  all  kinds  of 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit  and  Vegetables, 

FISH,  OYSTERS,  CLAMS  AND  LOBSTERS,  Etc. 

IJ2  STATU  STREET,  SCHENECTADY. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 


BOOTS  and  SHOES, 

A  Full  Stock  of  Hand  and  Machine  made  constantly  in  Stock. 
IISTParticular  attention  paid  to  Gents'  Fine  Wear. 

163  State  St.,  between  Ganal  Bridge  and  Railroad. 

SCHENECTADY,    JN.    "V . 


Bookseller  &  Stationer, 

And  Dealer  in 

Particular  attention  given  to  Papering  and  Decorating  Rooms. 
A  lull  supply  of  TEXT   BOOKS  constantly  on  hand. 

BINDING  DONE  TO  ORDER. 

ill  State  Bt®$  Seiieameta^r* 

JE"W"EL  TS1TR- 

109  STATE  STREET, 
SCHENECTADY,    N.  Y. 

RICKS   &c  WILSOI5r? 

162  STATE  STREET, 

(Up  Stairs.)  SCHEN  EOT  AD  Y,  N.  Y. 

SHAfING  AND  HUE  DRESSING  SALOON. 

Indent  custom  solicited. 


3  0112  105940123 


ADVERTISEM  ENTS. 


4»  Blown  a  mm. 

Manufacturers  of  arid 

iPHAiiBus  in  vubniyitbb* 

154  State  St.,  Schenectady,  one  door  East  of  canal  bridge. 

Modern  School  Furniture,  Looking-  Glasses,  Chamber  Suits, 
Feathers,  Mattresses,  Spring  Beds,  &c.  fl@*All  orders  prompt- 
ly attended  to. 

A.  BROWN.  Established  1829.  C.  C.  BROWN. 


AND  DKA1.ER  IN 

mximi  of  all  ess, 

G2  STATE  STLEET, 

SCHENECTADY,   N.  Y. 

HTfTVPlease  call  before  pur- 
chasing elsewhere. 


JOHN  C1LMOUS, 

DEALER  IN 

College  Books  and  Stationery ! 

H@F"Rooms  Papered  on  short  notice. 

JJO.     201    jbTATE    jSTREET,      (^TANFOF^D  ^LOCK,) 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


GEORGE  E.  VINCENT, 

DEALER  IN 

GENTS'  FURNISHING  GOODS! 

Shirts,  Neck  Ties,  Undershirts,  Collars,  Suspenders,  Travelling" 
Bags,  Gloves,  Drawers,  Combs,  Perfumery,  Cuffs,  Handker- 
chiefs, Hosiery,  Brushes,  Soaps,  &c.  Perfect  Fitting  Shirts 
made  to  Order. 


